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Manage your memory, 
manage your life. 

(Without worrying how you’ll manage to pay for it.) 



$ 134.90 

Combined Retail Value 


When was the last time you were promised so 

much for so little? Now, two of the world’s most 
popular software packages are together for a limit¬ 
ed time at a very special price. 

First, there’s 386MAX® - the #1 memory 
manager that lets you run the programs 
you want, without the memory hassles. 

Computer Shopper says 386MAX “is 
unquestionably the one to buy. ” 

Info World says it will “dazzle” you. 

PC World rates 386MAX better than 
QEMM® and all other leading memory 
managers. 

Next, there’s Sidekick® for Windows - the 
incredible hot new version of the software that 
manages names, addresses, to-do lists, appoint¬ 


BOTH only 

|95 


*69 


ments and more. One easy application that’s so fast 
and functional it can actually simplify your life. 

Now they can both be yours for only $69.95*. 
These complete versions are specially 
packaged together for a very limited 
time. Visit your local dealer or call 
Qualitas at 1-800-733-1377 and men¬ 
tion offer 732. 


for a VERY 
limited time! 


Take advantage of this offer now, 
before you find yourself wondering 
how you managed to miss it. 

Qualitas 

1 - 800 - 733-1377 

Offer: 733 


*Plus $5.95 shipping and handling. Suggested retail price for this specially packaged offer is $99.95. Actual retail prices may vary. 386MAX is a trademark of Qualitas, Inc. Simplify and 
Sidekick are trademarks of Borland International, Inc. QEMM is a trademark of Quarterdeck Office Systems. Copyright © 1994 Qualitas, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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PC DIAGNOSTICS THAT 


The Troubleshooter™ is the 
most advanced PC diagnostic 
software available that really 
finds the bugs. The Trouble¬ 
shooter bypasses DOS & tests 
all major hardware components 
directly for true accuracy while 
other programs often give 
erroneous test results! Loaded 
with all the tests you’ll need to accurately isolate the 
source of PC failures. Priced far below all competitors. 
Call now for full list of latest features! 




#1 WINDOWS 


“fjfyyufSjjyyrMtrfyyfp 

Skylight™ is the #1 rated Win¬ 
dows diagnostic (PC Magazine) 
that tunes optimizes & trouble¬ 
shoots Windows for maximum 
speed and performance. Edits 
all .INI files safely. Graphically 
displays how Windows is using 
memory, system resources, 

! system metrics, G.D.I. heap 
usage plus much more with hundreds of reports! A 
must for all Windows users! Call now for full list of 
features! 


BUILD YOUR NEXT 



GET DATA BACK 


RESCUE Data Recovery Soft¬ 
ware™ is the only program to 
easily recover lost data from 
crashed floppies & hard drives 
even when DOS can’t read 
them! RESCUE recovers data 
other recovery programs 
cannot. RESCUE automatically 
recovers DOS & Windows files 
including data from compres¬ 
sed drives. Be prepared for any problem. RESCUE is the 
insurance and security you need to safeguard your valu¬ 
able data. Call now! Don’t wait until your data is lost! 


FIX OR INSTALL ANY 


DrivePro™ provides fast, pre¬ 
cise installation and mainten¬ 
ance for any hard drive. Over¬ 
ride BIOS limitations for user- 
definable drive types. DOS 
format any size hard drive in 
under 30 seconds. IDE drives 
can be installed in less than 60 
seconds. Allows the use of IDE 
drives with MFM/RLL or ESDI drives in the same system. 
Retrieves the manufacturers’ recommended specs from 
the drive itself, plus much more! Call now for full list 
of features! 


VITAL HARDWARE SPECS 


RESOLVE ANY IRQ OR 

0 / 







LANDesigner™ is the first 
network design software that 
makes creating and installing a 
network easy, fast and inexpen¬ 
sive! Exposes protocol viola¬ 
tions. Issues warnings where 
designs lead to spec violations, 
installation problems or outstrip 
site power and cooling. Provides 
reports for bill of materials, installation sequence, instal¬ 
lation time estimates, tool requirements, spare parts 
inventory, site energy, HVAC infrastructure and much 
more! Call today for full specs! 

HjM?;ajBKJ 

CALL TODAY FOR YOUR 
FREE NEWSLETTER 

and learn how to resolve_ 

• System Failures 

• Drive Crashes/Data Loss 
- IRQ/DIVIA Conflicts 

• Intermittent Failures 

• Overheating 

• Power Problems_and more! 


The Technical Library on 
CD-Rom™ is compiled from over 
50,000 pages of technical 
hardware manuals! Contains 
complete configurations, speci¬ 
fications, diagrams, settings, 
component locations and other 
vital hardware technical informa¬ 
tion all at your fingertips on 
CD-ROM. Includes main boards, network interface cards, 
hard drives, controller and 1/0 cards. A must for any 
service department. Call today for special pricing! 





The Discovery Card™ is the 
first tool to accurately resolve 
any IRQ or DMA conflict. 18 
L.E.D. lights (11 for all 
interrupts and 7 for all DMA) 
immediately report actual 
usage thus saving time when 
configuring, upgrading or 
debugging PC’s. Software 
alone cannot detect DMA usage and is often wrong 
when reporting IRQ conflicts! Call now, save time 
and end the frustration! 


ISOLATE 


The Alert Card™ is the only 
add-on card that monitors and 
diagnoses power and temper¬ 
ature changes in a PC or File 
Server. L.E.D. lights and an 
audible alarm alert you 
whenever a system’s power or 
temperature goes out of a safe 
operating range. Ideal for 
troubleshooting hard to find intermittent failures in any 
PC. A must for every file server to pinpoint problems 
before they occur. Call now for complete specs! 


DEBUG ANY DEAD 


Don’t throw away expen¬ 
sive motherboards, use 
PocketPost™ to debug dead 
Pc’s. Feature packed diagnostic 
add-on card displays B.I.O.S. 
P.O.S.T. codes and tests 9 
critical bus & clock signals. 
300+ page manual has all the 
B.I.O.S. manufacturer codes 
you need to isolate the source of failures. Includes 
detachable logic probe for optional component level 
testing. Call today and start saving money! 




Free Technical Support o Next Day Shipping o Performance Guaranteed 

mm 653-4933 


International: (813) 539-7283 • Fax: (813) 531-0200 
All Micro, I no. 

18820 U.S. Hwy. 10 N, #215, Clearwater, FL 34624 DR 


© 1994 AilMicro.Inc. Fix Any PC Fast, Rescue Data Recovery Software, The Discovery Card, The Troubleshooter, LANDesigner and The Alert Card are 
trademarks of AilMicro.Inc. All Rights Reserved. Other names are trademarks of their associated owners. Specifications subject to change without notice. 
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Disaster Averted by Kay Yarborough Nelson 

What do you do when your system freezes—or won't let you access your hard drive—or loses important 
files? Don't panic—our time-tested tips will help you prevent a computing mishap from becoming a nightmare ,. 

Sharing Resources with Interlink by Hardin Brothers 

Just hook up a cable and expand your reach: A true network it's not, but InterLink is still a potent utility 
for transferring files, sharing printers, and keeping data on your laptop and desktop PCs in sync. 

Streamlining Your Work Flow by Jack Nimersheim 

Who needs Windows? For task swapping, creating program groups for easy access, and associating 
files and applications for fast loading, it's the DOS Shell to the rescue—with no special hardware 
or memory requirements. 

Put Your Text on the Move by Robert L. Hummel 

Stuck on a one-way street? If you write your own batch programs, DOS's poor screen management 
can limit your creativity. Here are some basic tools that will get you moving in all directions. Scroll up 
and down at will, specify portions of the display—even design special effects for clearing the screen. 


BAT 


36 A Batch-File Breakthrough by Hardin Brothers 

Now you can write batch files that heretofore haven't been possible without the help 
of a higher-level language. It's a whole new way to break text into two parts. 

39 Three Ways to Beat the Batch by Eric Maloney 


How to get around the limitations of DOS's batch-file language to solve a troublesome problem: 
automatic electronic “bookmarks" for subdirectories. 



Breaking the Speed Limit by Robert l. Hummel 


Hard-disk woes? Instead of upgrading your entire system, identify the bottleneck 
and break it with a pinpoint solution. 

A Better DOS Than DOS by Jett Hoitzman 

Don't let its meager size fool you. 4DOS is shareware with an attitude—enhancing your 
command-line power by a factor often or more. 


BAS 


Have a Blast by Robert K. Fink 

Go one-on-one with your computer in this addictive game of strategy. 
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On the Cover 

Pictured on the cover is the high-power ZEOS 
Pantera Pentium-66 desktop. For top performance, this 
super-fast system features a ZEOS motherboard designed 
specifically for the Pentium processor architecture, 64-bit 
PCI video, and PCI local-bus hard drives up to 1GB. 





COLUMNS 

5 Editorial by Michael J. Comendul 

A Novell idea whose time never came. 

15 Reader Forum by Hardin Brothers 

What's going on inside that box? 

63 Start-Up Clinic by Jack Nimersheim 

What to do with a crowded directory. 

69 Windows Seat by Doug Lowe 

Keep track of SmartDrive’s disk-caching 
performance with this Windows program. 


Shareware Exchange by Hardin Brothers 

They're short and sweet, and fit on even 
the most crowded hard drive. 

DEPARTMENTS 

Letters to the Editor 
Tips from Readers 
1 Best of the Batch 
60 Readers’ Queue 
Q&A by John Wolfskin 
7 S How to Use This Magazine 


TIPS 




DOS 

12 DOS Shell a la Mode 

Graphics mode helps you visualize drives and files. 

by Jack Nimersheim 

14 Some Like It Warm 

For remote or automatic reboots, call on 
these two compact Debug scripts. 

by Lenny Bailes 

20 Edit System Files with Confidence 

Use Windows' system-configuration editor to 
modify DOS's autoexec.bat and CONFIG.SYS. 

by Lane Olinghouse 

26 Quick Off the Mark 

Get back to the DOS prompt 
as fast as possible. 

by Lenny Bailes 

30 Help Is at Hand 

DOS's help files let you search for keywords 
to find the right command. 

by Jack Nimersheim 

38 Is Your Serial Port Up to Speed? 

High-speed modems demand high-speed 
serial-card chips. Do you need an upgrade ? 

by Lenny Bailes 

50 Take the Short Road 

Assign text strings and commands to your 
function keys via the ANSI. SYS driver. 

by Lenny Bailes 


64 A Watchful Eye 

An access-log batch file can tell you 
when your officemates use your system. 

by John Wolfskill 

70 Kicking COMMAND.COM Upstairs 

Load the DOS environment into upper 
memory to free up some conventional RAM. 

by Lenny Bailes 

71 All the Pages Fit to Print 

This Debug script forces your laser printer 
to spit out that last document page. 

by Doug Lowe 

82 Speedy CD 

Cut access time by caching your CD-ROM. 

by Jack Nimersheim 

Q B A S I C 

47 Basic Instructions, Please 

QBasic's help files let you print or paste 
the information you need. 

by Lane Olinghouse 

WINDOWS 

42 Give Your Text Character 

Character Map lets you copy and paste symbols. 

by Lenny Bailes 

68 Room with a (Better) View 

Show your file directory on the big screen. 

by Lenny Bailes 


How to Contact 
The Editors 

DOS World welcomes 
letters, complaints, and 
submissions from readers. 
The easiest way to reach 
the editors is the U.S. 
mail: DOS World, 80 Elm 
St., P.O.Box 802, 
Peterborough, NH 03458- 
0802. All letters to the 
editor and questions are 
understood to be 
submitted for publication 
unless otherwise 
indicated. You can reach 
our staff electronically 
over CompuServe at 
75300,2361. Please 
include your complete 
address and a daytime 
phone number on your 
correspondence. 

Also, you can reach the 
editors through the DW 
bulletin-board system 
(603-924-3181). To 
connect, set your modem 
and software to 8 data 
bits, no parity, 1 stop bit. 
DW's BBS lists all the 
QBasic and shareware 
programs mentioned in 
these pages. Shareware 
items listed on the DW 
BBS are products pro¬ 
tected by copyright law. 
You're welcome to try 
these programs. If you 
find them useful, we ask 
you to register and pay 
the applicable fees to 
the programs' respective 
owners. 

DW encourages the 
submission of DOS tips, 
QBasic programs, and 
batch-file articles from 
readers. Please submit all 
material on disk in ASCII 
format together with a 
double-spaced printed 
copy to our offices. The 
magazine cannot be 
responsible for the return 
of these manuscripts, 
unless an appropriate 
mailer and return postage 
are enclosed. 

DW makes every effort 
to verify its articles and 
programs, but the 
magazine assumes no 
responsibility for any 
damages because of errors 
or omissions in our 
articles. Corrections to 
listings or articles are 
printed as soon as possible. 
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Announcing 

A New Magazine 
Devoted to Windows Users 


NOW ON SALE 


YOU ASKED FOR IT: 

NOW YOU’RE GOING TO GET IT! 
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The Pract ical Guide to 

WINDOWS 

Make Win 
Easier to 

qur MBU—BWB 
TELL YOU HOW TO: 

• Add Personality to Your Desktop 
| • Unlock the Hidden 

Power of Windows 

• Avoid Insiall/Uninsial! 
Headaches 

I • Prevent a Windows Crash 
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WHY ARE THE EDITORS OF 

DOS WORLD 

STARTING A WINDOWS 
MAGAZINE? 

Because our phones are 
ringing off the hook! 


Since DOS World produced its first special 
issue about Windows, users have been 
calling us, asking for more information 
about how to set up and use Windows. 

The result is MAXIMIZE: The Practical 
Guide to Windows. 

In every issue, experts will answer your 
most frequently asked questions about this 
complex operating environment: 




A lot of 

answers 
for only 
$4.95!* 


On sale 
NOWata 
newsstand 
nearyou! 


# How do I create a program group? 

# Where do I find my icon files? 

# My display is a mess: How can I get control 
of all these programs, groups, and windows? 

# I installed a sound card—now how do I make it work? 

# With 8MB of memory, why do I still get “out of memory” 
messages loading three of my favorite programs? 

# Why do I lose mouse control of my DOS programs 
under Windows? 

# How can 1 adjust an INI file to help Windows find 
executable programs that don’t fit my DOS PATH statement? 


Look for MAXIMIZE at Waldenbooks, Barnes & Noble, and 
computer stores and supermarkets throughout the country. 

OR call 1-800-349-7327 and request item #M94 ($5.95* ppd.). 


*ln Canada and Mexico, pay $6.95. Foreign Surface, $8.00. Foreign airmail, $13.00. American Express, VISA, MasterCard & Discover also accepted. 
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EDITORIAL 

Software Publishing 
Makes Strange Bedfellows 


by Michael J. Comendul 


C an something good come of Novell’s decision to cease upgrading 
NoveH DOS 7? Not for the DOS computer user—not that I can see. 
What’s the story? Steve Tucker told me the company has gone about 
as far as it can with DOS. He’s the head of a gang of programmers, head¬ 
quartered in England, who’ve been working on DOS improvements since 
Novell purchased Digital Research. The signal improvements that ironically 
put an end to DOS development were Novell DOS 7 breakthroughs in 
multitasking and built-in networking. That’s Novell’s story. 

Funny, though, the lid Novell placed on DOS in August was followed 
immediately by new discussions between Novell and Microsoft concerning 
Windows development and Novell’s Netware product. The talks came a 
month after the Dept, of Justice failed to take strong action against 
Microsoft for its MS-DOS licensing practices. Reportedly, Novell was one of 
the chief complainers; it makes you wonder whether Novell DOS 7 isn’t 
some sacrificial lamb to the spirit of renewed cooperation. Though Novell 
had no intention of killing its product, its decision to stop upgrading it is as 
good as pulling the plug. It’s a fact of software economics that if a company 
shows no interest in pushing its product, neither will the retail community. 

Since I’ve spent some time in this space praising the company for its 
attempt at marketing a competitive DOS, I should tell you where owners of 
the operating system can go for help in the future. The same place you 
always did, according to Novell: Novell says it will continue to sell DOS 7 
and to support it. Novell DOS 7 owners can call the technical-support line, 
(800) NET-WARE, and reach its forums on line through CompuServe. The 
forums are manned largely by volunteers, however. Not that they aren’t a 
dedicated, knowledgeable, and friendly bunch, but the practice of using 
volunteers to answer customer questions seems somewhat equivocal in a 
company commmitted to supporting its product. 

In addition, one peek at the Novell forums on a service like CompuServe 
is daunting. From the message threads in the Netwire in the Desktop 
Products Forum, I made my way to the libraries and followed instructions 
to download files of interest to Novell DOS 7 users, but I had no luck. 
Filenames I’d dutifully copied down from the message threads reportedly 
didn’t exist when I arrived at the libraries. In fairness, Novell has tried to 
improve the tangle of its forums by introducing a Technical Information 
Database (GO TID on CompuServe) containing all the updates to Novell 
DOS 7 and compatibility bug fixes. You’ll find the TID a bit simpler to use, 
and I found it easier to understand. The update to Novell DOS 7 is clearly 
labeled, and so are problem fixes, such as the trick of disarming the 
Logitech mouse, version 6.3, to run WordPerfect 6.0 for Windows. The file 
area will remain updated, according to Tucker. 

So what did happen to Novell DOS 7? The truth is probably easier to 
understand than I’m making out. Perhaps it’s the same truth that has kept 
Novell DOS 7 tips and techniques out of these pages: The Novell DOS 7 
marketplace never quite materialized, and, given the current software 
landscape, probably never could have. ■ 
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DOS WORLD 

Letters to the Editor 


Hold On a Minute 

I’m still on hold. (I’ve waited more 
than a half hour today.) I’m tired of 
software companies showing a will¬ 
ingness to take my money, but fail¬ 
ing to offer any help beyond that. A 
month ago, I ordered an “intro” 
package, and I have yet to receive it. 

Feeling that there was a problem 
with the order, I called the company 
back three times. Each time they 
hung up on me or transferred me 
around in an endless circle. Today 
is the fourth time in a week I’ve 
contacted the company regarding 
my order. 

Do I just give up and forget 
about the money I mailed? The 
least I can do is write to you and 
hope that someday I’ll be treated 
as a customer. My point is this: If a 
company can’t put service behind 
the products it sells, then no mat¬ 
ter how good the product is, in my 
eyes it’s a loser. Any company can 
take someone’s money, but giving 
people service is a different story. 

Wait—my phone call has just been 
answered. They lost the order. 

Ed Benson 
La Canada , Calif. 

Watch Where You’re Going 

I’m very pleased with your maga¬ 
zine. After I discovered it among 
all the other so-called computer 
magazines, I realized that yours is 
the only one in which I can always 
find a bit of information that will 
help me with computing. 

As time progresses, however, I 
notice that DOS World is becoming 
more and more filled with adver¬ 
tisements. Also, most of the articles 
are now on topics relevant to only 
DOS 5 and 6.x. Your magazine was 


great the way it was before; it had 
many articles on a wide variety of 
subjects. Please don’t turn it into a 
catalogue. 

Enver Berkes 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Canada 

Who’s Right? 

Because I’m always looking for tips 
on speeding up my little 20MHz 
Tandy 2500SX, I enjoyed your 
“Maximum DOS” issue [Special #4, 
June 1994]. I’ve found a couple of 
sources, however, that contradict 
Stan Miastkowski’s contention that 
“a disk cache is even faster and 
more versatile than a RAM disk” 
[“Tuning Up SmartDrive,” page 30]. 

In discussing optimization of a 
computer for database manage¬ 
ment, PC Secrets says, “Your safest 
approach is to use a disk cache 
rather than a RAM disk, despite 
the marginal speed degradation.” 
The MS-DOS user’s guide states, 
“On most [italics are mine] comput¬ 
ers, smartdrv improves speed 
more effectively than a RAM disk.” 
What gives? 

On another note, I’m trying to 
locate an algorithm with a counter 
that would print sorted lottery 
numbers to a file on disk. Can any¬ 
body in DOS World land tell me 
where to find such a program? 

David Fisher 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

People who perform a variety of 
tasks using a variety of complex pro¬ 
grams (word processors, database 
managers, and spreadsheets with 
numerous modules, for instance) are 
usually better off using a disk cache. 
In situations such as these, a disk 


cache is more versatile and efficient, 
because you don't have to worry 
about making sure the right soft¬ 
ware is in memory when you move 
from task to task. The disk cache 
handles everything for you, keeping 
the most recently used information 
in memory as you work. 

If you rely on a limited number of 
relatively simple programs, how¬ 
ever, and you're certain that you 
won't need any other program dur¬ 
ing a particular computing session, 
a RAM disk is a better option. The 
right programs will be in memory 
at all times, so you'll achieve a 100- 
percent hit rate. — Eds. 

The Good and 
The Unacceptable 

Your issue “Running DOS and 
Windows in Harmony” [Special #3, 
February 1994] should be in every 
PC user’s reference library. Why? 
Because the information presented, 
especially the tips, will not only 
improve PC productivity, but also 
Windows’ usability. This issue 
merits four gold stars. 

The Shareware Companion Disk 
for this issue, however, deserves a 
half star at best. None of the pro¬ 
grams is praiseworthy or warrants 
continued use. Registration is out 
of the question. 

E. Jean Wilson 
Washington, D.C. 

Staying Alive in BOMBER.BAS 

I like Doug Lowe’s program BOMBER¬ 
.BAS [“Mad Bomber,” DRG/DOS 
World #17, September 1994, page 
56] because it has several elements 
important to any good strategy 
game. First, it challenges you to 
use your mind in a new way, and 
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PowerBASIC: DOS Development 


"... DOS (BASIC) developers would do better to look beyond Microsoft .™” 

PC Magazine, September , 1993. 

PowerBASIC Awarded 
Editor’s Choice 

"These are tough criteria, and almost every product we looked at came up short. But not 
PowerBASIC, Version 3.0. Our Editor’s Choice in the DOS category, it delivered in almost 
every regard. Its impressive feature set includes a wide selection of data types 
(including user-defined), support for unlimited string space, and the ability to create and 
manipulate large bit arrays. Its powerful editor and debugger make for fast development, 
and its in-line assembler is unique to the reviewed products. The fast compiler 
generates highly efficient executables for a wide variety of CPU/FPUs. The package also 
supports TSR Development. While price may not be a major issue for a professional 
development tool, the $149 price can’t help but be attractive, and the product’s 
documentation and support are exemplary.” PC Magazine, September, 1993. 


Move Up to . . . 

PowerBASIC 3.0 

Struggling with slow interpreters like QBasic or BASICA?™ Unhappy with bugs and out-dated performance of 
other compilers? Then it’s time to upgrade your code to PowerBASIC™ 3.0! Source code is 99% compatible with 
QuickBasic, so the move up to PowerBASIC couldn’t be easier. Blazing speed ... precise calculation ... and a 
myriad of advanced features make PowerBASIC 3.0 the upgrade of choice. 


• Instant TSRs 

• Built-In Assembler 

• Unsigned Integers, TYPES & UNIONS 

• COM1-COM4 115200 BAUD, any IRQ 

• Unlimited Dynamic Siring Space 

• Array Sort/Scan/lnsert'Delete 

• BCD Variables 

• Bit Operations 




H 


POPUP KEY CHR$ (3,41) 
DO 

POPUP SLEEP USING EMS 
POPUP STUFF ” A ", 0, 0 
LOOP 


Civnle tw hisltml TSR in jn.il 5 lines of ante. 


PowerBASIC 


We put the POWER in BASIC! 


BASIC Compiler with Integrated Debugging Environment 


Instant TSRs 

Create Pop-Up TSRs with just five lines of code. A 600K TSR 
can “pop-down” to a memory image of just 4K, with automatic 
memory swapping to EMS or virtual disk. Plus, two-way 
communication between multiple TSRs is offered. 

Built-in Assembler 

Hand optimize critical sections of your code for absolute 
performance. Whether 1 line or 1000, mix BASIC and 
Assembler — the decision is yours. 

Advanced Data lypes 

Unsigned integers (byte, word, 
doubleword). User-defined 
TYPES and UNIONS. Quad- 
word, 64-bit integers. 

Extended precision, 80-bit 
floats. Dynamic, fixed-length, 
and flex strings. 

BCD Variables 

Eliminate round-off errors, 
even those with currency 
variables. You aren’t forced to 
use 4 decimal places. Rather, 
choose from 0 to 18 digits — 
always with automatic 
rounding to the precise level 
needed. 


Serial Communications 

COMl through COM4. BAUD rates to 115200. Non-standard 
IRQ lines are all supported. 

Advanced Features 

Unlimited dynamic string space. Array Sort, Scan, Insert, Delete. 
Procedural floating point option for fast non-8087 
performance. BIT Shift, Rotate, Test, Set, Reset, Toggle. Implied 
bit arrays up to 512Kbits. Conditional compilation ($IF, $ELSE, 
SENDIF). Text viewports. EXIT FAR allows multi-level 
sub/function exit (beats the LONGJMP in C, any day). 


r 

1 HD YES! Upgrade me for $119 (reg. $149). 

Add $6 Shipping & Handling (US) or $28 International. 

| □ No, please send me a FREE demo disk first. 

Name 

- ———, 

PowerBASIC , Inc. \ 

316 Mid Valley Center, 
Carmel, CA 93923 

Address 

(408) 659-8000 

FAX (408) 659-8008 
(800) 780-7707 

BBS (813) 625-1721 

City State Zip 

| Phone# 

Signature 

| □ Payment enclosed. Charge my: □ VISA □ MC □ AmEx 

1 Card# 

| Expiration Date 

Offer expires 2/28/95. 


I_ 1_z r _J 


PowerBASIC is a registered trademark of PowerBASIC, Inc. BASICA is a trademark of IBM Corporation. 
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LETTERS 


it’s fair—except for the l-in-15 
chance of losing on the first move. 
Moreover, it’s fun, and it looks 
good, too. 

I have a simple fix for dealing 
with the l-in-15 chance of losing on 
the first move. To begin with, the 
subroutine INITIALIZEGAME contains 
a piece of deadweight. In the line IF 
GRID (X, Y) = 0 AND GRID (X, Y) <> 11 
then, everything following and is 
meaningless, because if GRID (x, Y) 
is equal to zero, it can’t be equal to 
11. Using this line instead will 
make the game fairer: 

IF GRID (X, Y) = 0 AND (X + Y) 

> 2 THEN 

This prevents a bomb from being 
placed in grid (1,1), so it’s always 
safe to begin by pressing Enter. If 
you prefer, you can write this line 
instead as follows: 

IF GRID (X, Y) = 0 AND (X + Y) 

> 3 THEN 

to ensure safe passage out of the 
corner. After that, you’re all on 
your own. 

Tom Sales 
Somerset , N.J. 

Thanks for the kind words about 
BOMBER.BAS. You're right about the 
deadweight, of course. Good catch! 
Your solution to eliminating the 
l-in-15 chance of exploding on the 
first move works, but it clears grid 
locations (1,2) and (2,1). As a 
result, players have three safe 
moves at the beginning of the game. 
In addition, if the first move at (1,1) 
reveals a 1, the player knows for 
sure that a bomb is located at (2,2). 
A similar solution is to change the 
IF statement to the following: 

IF GRID (X, Y) = 0 AND X * Y = 1 THEN 

With this approach, the first 
square, (1,1), is always clear (X * Y 
will equal 1 only if both X and Y are 
1), but (1,2), (2,1), and (2,2) may 
contain bombs. Of course, if the 


first move at (1,1) turns up a bomb, 
you have a l-in-3 chance of dying 
on the next move if you pick one of 
the adjacent squares. The proper 
strategy in this case is to skip those 
cells and pick another nearby cell 
[such as (1,3)] in an attempt to 
gather more information. 

—Doug Lowe 

Not So Fast 

Regarding “move Over, COPY” 
[DRG/DOS World #15, May 1994, 
page 36], I agree that in most 
instances move provides the easiest 
and fastest way to relocate files. But 
I experienced an extreme decrease 
in speed while using MOVE. With 
DoubleSpace, I first compressed a 
1.44MB floppy disk and changed 
the compression ratio to 16:1. 

My hard disk contained a direc¬ 
tory called \lC0NS, which holds 
hundreds of icons. My intent was 
to move the entire directory to the 
compressed floppy disk. 

After typing MOVE C:\IC0NS\* 

I left my computer running for well 
over two hours while the files were 
transferred to the floppy disk. A 
simple xcopy command would have 
copied the files in a matter of min¬ 
utes or seconds. DOS users should 
consider the file and media type 
before executing move. Transfer¬ 
ring files from hard disk to floppy 
can make for slow moves, which 
XCOPY could cure easily. 

Alan Hume 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OMISSIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Do You Hear What I Hear? 

Readers looking to obtain the PC 
Speaker driver mentioned in Kay 
Yarborough Nelson’s tip “Play 
Sounds Without a Sound Card” 
[“Running DOS and Windows in 
Harmony,” DRG/DOS World Special 
#3, February 1994, page 23] will 
find that the number printed there 
is no longer in service. 

According to Microsoft Corp.’s 
sales and customer-service depart¬ 


ment, there are two ways you can 
obtain the PC Speaker driver, SPEAK- 
.EXE. (Remember, you must run Win¬ 
dows to use this program.) You can 
call the sales department at 800- 
426-9400; from a touch-tone phone, 
choose option 4 for product and 
sales information; choose 4 again 
for “information on other Microsoft 
products”; order SPEAK.EXE from 
the representative who answers. 
Or you can dial Microsoft’s down¬ 
loading service (between 5 AM and 
midnight Pacific time) with your 
modem: 206-936-6735 (8-N-l). You 
pay only the toll charge. — Eds. 

One Pause Too Many 

Robert de Vlam’s DOSKEY com¬ 
mands for editing AUTOEXEC.BAT 
and CONFIG.SYS [“Tips from Readers,” 
DRG/DOS World #16, July 1994, 
page 7] are great, but CON, a macro 
that types information to the 
screen, contains an error: It uses 
both MORE and PAUSE. The MORE 
filter is sufficient; you may omit 
$T pause: 

DOSKEY C0N=TYPE CONFIG.SYS $B MORE 

K.A. Lane 
Sacramento, Calif. 

A Prettier Picture 

I have a suggestion for improving 
the QBasic menu maker qbmenu- 
.bas [“Menus a la Carte,” DRG / 
DOS World #16, July 1994, page 
40]. In the section of the program 
labeled :prompt, change this line: 

VIEW PRINT: G0SUB MENUBAR: RETURN 

as well as the program’s last line to 
read as follows: 

VIEW PRINT: CLS: COLOR 15,1: 

G0SUB GETPIC: G0SUB MENUBAR: 
RETURN 

Changing these lines makes the 
program redraw the screen and 
menu bar, for a nicer-looking display. 

Shaun Cooley 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 
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PrintQ f{)\ The Complete Printing Utility for DOS and Windows 


If printing's a problem: 

it doesn't matter what type of printer you have, 
which applications you use, or if you work only in 
DOS, Windows or even DOS-under-Windows, 
PrintQ 6 makes it easy to make printing fly and to 
make your printing problems go away. 

Put PrintQ 6 on your PC 

and you'll get back to work faster , drive your 
printer at its maximum rate and have complete 
control over the entire printing process. After 
PrintQ's fast and simple installation, you can just 
set it, for get it and enjoy faster printing. But when 
you have a printing problem, all of the power of 
PrintQ is just the press of a hot-key or a double¬ 
click on an icon away. And you can even make 
PrintQ look and work exactly the way you want. 

Unlike buffers or caches, 

PrintQ 6 provides not only fastest printing but 
also eleven utilities in one to eliminate any print¬ 
ing problem (see box)! 

Guaranteed 

to make your printing problems go away or your 
money back*! As the press says: PrintQ “quickly 
repays its list price” (PC Magazine ), and “is far 
more capable than other spoolers” (PC World). 


Eleven utilities in one 


• Compute while you print! Gets you back to 
work instantly in DOS or Windows! Com¬ 
pletely replaces Print Manager. 

• Control up to eight printers simultaneously. 

• Restart printing any document from any page. 

• Automatically sense and switch printer 
language emulations. No separate “control 
panel” required for your laser printer! 

• Print without a printer attached. Your output 
is compressed and saved on-disk until you 
connect a printer. Great for notebook PCs! 

• View output with or without printing. Find totals 
on-screen or select ranges of pages to print. 

• Print-to-file. Import output to any application. 

• Print ASCII files and print screens on 
PostScript printers and cartridges. 

• Capture print screens to files. 

• Automatically group forms. Print only the 
forms you specify, holding all other print jobs. 

• Easily align forms on your dot-matrix printer. 

• Automatic bin-selection based on form type. 

• Spool plots for all plotters while you design. 

• Archive and instantly reprint final reports. 

• And much, much more! All in 0 to 19K 
conventional RAM. 

For upgrade or technical information, call Soft¬ 
ware Directions at 1-800-346-7638. 



Visit your local dealer or 
call 1-800-346-7638 for 
additional information. 

List Price: Only <|jgg 

SOFTWARE ']l;i ii I [>] I tWMKKm 

1572 Sussex Turnpike, Randolph, NJ 07869 USA 
1-800-346-7638 201-584-8466 Fax:201-584-7771 


* 30-day money-back guarantee. Other dealer prices and guarantees may vary. Prices subject to change without notice. © Copyright 1992 by Software Directions, Inc. BOX 
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DOS WORLD 


Tips from Readers 


Time for an Update 

I have a “quick and dirty” batch file 
that updates a file's date and time 
so that it matches the current date 
and time. I call it REDATE.BAT: 

@ECH0 OFF 

COPY %1 /B+,,/Y >NUL 

ECHO %1 now has the current 
date/time stamp. 

To update a file called today.dat, 
for instance, you'd type the follow¬ 
ing line at the DOS prompt: 

REDATE TODAY.DAT 

Note that %\ refers to the second 
command-line parameter, which in 
this case is today.dat. /b tells DOS 
to copy the entire file, including the 
end-of-file character; the plus sign 
indicates to DOS that you're append¬ 
ing several source files to one desti¬ 
nation file, which tricks DOS into 
copying a file over itself. 

The two commas indicate the 
omission of the destination param¬ 
eter, which tells DOS to put the 
copied file back where it came from 
(% 1 ). 

/y indicates that you want to 
replace the existing file without 
DOS prompting you for confirma¬ 
tion. The >nul command suppresses 
copy’s “1 file(s) copied” message. 

Michael Bennett 
Halifax , Nova Scotia 
Canada 

To accomplish this a bit more effi¬ 
ciently , you may use the second line 
of the program as the basis of a 
DOSKEY macro. If you want to name 
the macro redate, the appropriate 
DOSKEY line should read: 


DOSKEY REDATE=COPY $1 /B+,,/Y >NUL 

Note that DOSKEY macros use a 
dollar sign ($) rather than a percent 
sign (%) for named parameters. $T 
is the marker DOSKEY uses to sepa¬ 
rate commands. 

Whether you choose to use a batch 
file or a DOSKEY macro, a word of 
caution is in order: Don't try to use a 
wildcard, such as * * for %1. If you 
do, DOS will copy all files whose 
names match the file specification 
(in this case, all files in the current 
directory) into one file. 

— Eds. 

A Better Solution 

A few months ago, Guy Standing 
wrote to inquire how to delete a file 
that included a pipe symbol (I) 
[“The Down Side of Upgrades,” 
DRG/DOS World #15, May 1994, 
page 66]. “Start-Up Clinic” colum¬ 
nist Jack Nimersheim's suggestion 
to delete it from Windows' File Man¬ 
ager doesn't always work: Some¬ 
times you get a “File not recognized” 
or “File does not exist” message. 

I usually get such ill-named files 
by unzipping programs in Windows 
using a Windows shell program for 
PKWARE's PKUNZIP. BBSes often 
add special ANSI.SYS displays to 
files to advertise their systems. 
Apparently, Windows doesn’t expect 
these sorts of antics and frequently 
captures the displays and assigns 
the files peculiar names that use 
the keyboard symbols for the 
ANSI.SYS codes. 

I don't like using Windows to do 
DOS’s work, so when I encounter a 
file that includes a strange char¬ 
acter, I first try using the rename 
command to change the filename. 


Unfortunately, it's not 100-percent 
effective, but DOS 6.x offers a com¬ 
mand that always works for me in 
these situations: deltree. 

Whenever I encounter several 
filenames DOS won't rename or 
delete, I move the files I want to 
keep to an empty temporary direc¬ 
tory (usually C:\temp) and then 
use deltree to delete the problem 
files, as well as the directory in 
which they’re stored. I then recre¬ 
ate the original directory and move 
the “keepers” into it. 

If you encounter filenames with 
problem characters while working 
in Windows' File Manager, first try 
highlighting each file and deleting 
it, as Jack Nimersheim suggests. If 
Windows gives you an error mes¬ 
sage, try using the File menu to 
rename and delete it. 

If that doesn’t work, you'll have to 
move the good files to a new direc¬ 
tory, delete the directory containing 
the files you don't want, recreate the 
directory, and move the good files 
back into it. But first, open the Options 
menu and click on Confirmation. 
Uncheck the box for Directory Delete. 
If you don't, File Manager will request 
confirmation before deleting each file 
and spew out an error message when 
you tell it to proceed. 

I find it much simpler to work 
from DOS when dealing with prob¬ 
lems of this type, deltree warns 
you once that the directory and its 
contents will be deleted, which is 
exactly the message you want. 

Robert C. Casas 
Glenview, III. 

Super Search, Super Cheap 

Regarding your guide to super 
DOS utilities [ DRG/DOS World 
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Winners of these awards: 


BYTE 


"You name it, 
this tests it. If you 
maintain PC's, 
you'll love it." 

—Jerry Pournelle, 
BYTE Magazine, May 94 


Service News 

PRODUCT OF THE MONTH 




Featuring these 
tuio too-rated, 
award-winning 
diagnostic tools 
from 

micro 2000 , Inc 



Filly o/s independent 
diagnostic soltiuaro... 


M ICRO-SCOPE Universal Computer Diagnos¬ 
tics was developed to satisfy the expanding 
need for accurate system diagnosis in the rapidly 
growing desktop computer market. Patterned after 
super-mini and mainframe diagnostic routines, 
MICRO-SCOPE runs independently of any stan¬ 
dard operating system, and is therefore at home 
on any machine in the Intel world. Speed, ease-of- 
use, and razor sharp accuracy are a few of the 
advantages that arise from this system indepen¬ 
dence, together with an impressive list of func¬ 
tions including the ability to perform low-level 
formatting on every drive currently manufac¬ 
tured, including all IDE drives. 

• LOW-LEVEL FORMAT - Performs Low-level 
format on all drive types including IDE drives. This 
function cannot hurt IDE drives. • USE CON¬ 
TROLLER BIOS — Program will access BIOS for¬ 
mat built into any hard disk controller—even Con¬ 
trollers yet to be invented. • O/S INDEPENDENT 
— Does not rely on O/S for diagnostics. Talks to 
PC on hardware level. All tests are full function 
regardless of O/S (i.e. Novell, UNIX, OS/2). 
• TRUE HARDWARE DIAGNOSTICS - Accurate 
testing of CPU, IRQ's, DMA's, memory, hard 


drives, floppy drives, video cards, etc. • BATCH 
CONTROL — All tests, even destructive, may be 
selected for testing. • ERROR LOGGING — Auto¬ 
matically inputs errors during testing to an error 
log. • AUTOMAPPING — Automatically bad sec¬ 
tor maps errors found on hard disks. • IRQ DIS¬ 
PLAY — Show bits enabled in IRQ chip for find¬ 
ing cards that are software driven. (Network, Tape 
Backup, etc.) • IRQ CHECK — Talks directly to 
hardware and shows I/O address and IRQ of 
devices that respond. • MEMORY EXAMINE — 
Displays any physical bit of memory under 1 Meg. 
Very useful for determining memory conflicts. 
Very useful for determining available memory 
space. • SECTOR EDITOR — Allows the editing of 
any sector of floppy or hard disk media (even track 
0). • AND MUCH MORE...We don't have enough 
space here for everything this software can do! 



The only Pouier-on Self-Test 
card you need to debug any 
"dead” PC... 


//'T'his is the only card that will function in 
1 every system on the market. The documen¬ 
tation is extensive, and not only covers the 
expected POST Codes for different BIOS versions, 
but also includes a detailed reference to the bus 


signals monitored by the card." —Scott Mueller 
from his globally recognized book, 'Upgrading & 
Repairing PCs, Second Edition' 


• Includes pads for voltmeter to attach for actual 
voltage testing under load. • 4 LEDs monitor 
+5vdc -5vdc +12vdc -12vdc. • Monitors Hi & Lo 
clock and OSC cycles to distinguish between 
clock chip or crystal failure. • Monitors I/O Write 
and I/O Read to distinguish between write and 
read errors. • Monitors memory write/ read to dis¬ 
tinguish between address line failures and.memo¬ 
ry chip failures. • Monitors ALE for proper 
CPU/DMA operation. • Monitors Reset to deter¬ 
mine if reset is occurring during POST, indicating 
short. • Monitors progress of POST without POST 
codes. • Reads POST codes from any IBM or com¬ 
patible that emits POST codes. ISA/EISA/MCA. 

• Compatible with Micro Channel computers. 

• Dip switch allows easy selection of I/O ports to 
read. • Includes tri-state LOGIC PROBE to deter¬ 
mine actual chip failures. • Manual includes chip 
layouts and detailed POST procedures for all 
major BIOS's. • AND MUCH MORE... 

Also ask about our other Universal Products— 
Micro-Scope CLIENT: The practical answer to 
remote diagnostics (no modem required). 

The COMPUTER CONSULTANT: 


100% accurate realtime benchmarking tool. 

Micro-Scope CENSUS: 

Inventory software 

to see and record what's Iwl | —| 
inside all of your PCs. ■ I ■ I ■ I 


Call noun for Special Pricing: 1 - 800 - 864-8008 OP Fax (818) 547-0397 

1100 East Broadway, Suite 301, Glendale, CA • Phone 818/547-0125 • Fax 818/547-0397 • Govt. Services #GS-00K-94AGS-5396 
International Orders please call: MICRO 2000 Australia: 61-42-574144 • MICRO 2000 Europe (UK): 44-462-483-483 
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TIPS FROM READERS 


We’re Looking for a Few 

GOOD TIPS! 

Have you discovered a new way of using 
a DOS command or written a clever 
batch file to perform a repetitive task? 
Sure you have! DOS World wants to 
publish your secrets. Tell us what your 
tip does and how readers might apply it. 

All tips must be submitted on disk 
or electronically via 
CompuServe: 75300,2361 
MCI Mail: 668-4855 
or the DW BBS: (603) 924-3181 

Send your best DOS tips to: 

DOS World 

80 Elm St., P.O. Box 802 
Peterborough, NH 03458-0802 


#16, July 1994, page 48], I have 
a simple alternative for com¬ 
mercial file-search programs: a 
DOSKEY macro that lets you 
locate a file on your hard disk 
and get the complete rundown 
on that file’s attributes. It 
looks like this: 

DOSKEY GET = CL$ $T ATTRIB \$1 /S 

When the macro is stored in 
memory, you can find a file 
simply by typing GET file¬ 
name, ext at the DOS prompt. 

The GET command clears the 
screen and searches for the file 
you name, beginning in the 
root directory and looking for 
the file in all subdirectories 
below the root. 

This doskey macro accepts 
wildcards such as *.DOC and 
TAX*.*. 

Robert de Vlam 
Ouderkerk-Amstel 
Netherlands 

If you use GET with wildcards such 
as *.BAK , chances are that some of 
the filenames will scroll off screen 
before you can read them. You can 
eliminate this problem by typing $B 
MORE at the end of the DOSKEY 
command: 


DOSKEY GET=CLS $T ATTRIB 
\$1 /S $B MORE 

— Eds. 

More DOSKEY Macros 

I’d like to add my macros to those 
provided by Robert de Vlam and 
Bob Rhodes in the July 1994 issue 


[DRG/DOS World #16, “Tips 
from Readers,” page 7]. 

To prevent important infor¬ 
mation from scrolling away off 
the screen when I call the type 
command, I use this macro to 
ensure that DOS pauses after 
each screen: 

DOSKEY TYPE=TYPE $1 $B MORE 

When you type TYPE LETTER- 
.N0V, for example, DOS inter¬ 
prets the above command as: 

TYPE LETTER.NOV | MORE 

I’ve improved on Rhodes’s 
macro for displaying a list of 
active macros by adding a 
SORT command to present the 
list in alphabetical order: 

DOSKEY H=D0SKEY /M $B 
SORT $B MORE 

Among the macros I use to 
save keystrokes are the following: 

DOSKEY X=EXIT 
DOSKEY \=CD\ 

When I’ve temporarily “shelled” 
to DOS from within a program 
such as Windows, the first macro 
lets me type X to get back to the 
program I was using before. The 
second macro lets me get back 
to the root directory by typing a 
backslash. 

In addition, I use handy DOSKEY 
commands to start almost all my 
programs. 

There’s only one problem with 
this approach. I have DOS version 
6.2, so if I press F8 to step through 
my CONFIG.SYS and AUTOEXEC.BAT 
files, I just have to remember to 
answer no when DOS asks whether 
to execute the line for loading the 
batch file containing my DOSKEY 
macros. Otherwise, DOS requires 
me to verify every macro in my 
lengthy list. 

K.A. Lane 
Sacramento, Calif 



DOSSHELL A LA MODE 


If you frequently use the DOS Shell (DOSSHELL.EXE) for tasks such as file 
management, but have never bothered to investigate improving the default 
display mode, you may be doing yourself a disservice. If you type DOSSHELL /G 
when calling the Shell, DOS runs the program in graphics mode, using the 
highest resolution supported by your video hardware. Admittedly, DOSSHELL’s 
graphics mode isn’t very graphical, but it may help if you can see drive icons 
instead of merely drive letters, as well as icons preceding each directory entry 
to indicate whether it’s a data or a program file. 

You may view other options by typing DOSSHELL /? at the DOS prompt, 
but it’s more rewarding to check out the possibilities from within DOSSHELL. 

To do that, open the Options menu, and select Display. The dialog box that 
appears lets you choose text or graphics mode as well as low, medium, 
or high resolution. To select monochrome reverse video (white text on 
a black background) or one of three color schemes, use the Option menu’s 
Colors selection. 

—Jack Nimersheim 
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Best of the Batch 


ANSI.SYS Color Combinations 

The colors offered by DOS’s ansi- 
.SYS device driver are easy to add to 
batch files, but the required codes 
aren’t worth memorizing. As a result, 
most people don’t use color at all. 

COLOR.BAT (shown below) is the 
solution. When you type COLOR, the 
batch file displays a screen consist¬ 
ing of three columns. The first shows 


the required escape sequences for 
foreground colors; the second column 
lists background colors; and the third 
column lists the text-formatting 
options bold, blinking, reverse type, 
and ‘"hidden” (prevents text display). 

A second screen shows you the 
various color combinations you can 
get with the escape sequences dis¬ 
played in the first screen. This one 


lets you see the colors of your 
choice so that you can decide 
whether you like them. For exam¬ 
ple, cyan (light blue) text on white 
is barely readable, but cyan text on 
blue (a dark shade) looks very nice. 

COLOR.BAT also explains the ANSI- 
.SYS escape code and how to enter it 
in DOS’s text editor, EDIT.COM, to 
create the color effects you’re after. 


1* 

COLOR.BAT comes in handy when you’re doing ANSI.SYS color programming; it displays a list of escape sequences for foreground 

and background hues and text-formatting options, as well as the actual color combinations themselves. To create the escape character *- 

in EDIT.COM, press Ctrl+P, then Escape. 


@ECHO OFF 

ECHO <-[lmSample Color Schemes<—[0m 

REM D:\BAT\COLOR.BAT 

(see first screen for color text samples on black) 

CLS 

ECHO 41 <-[41;30m30Bl<-[0m <-[41;32m32Gr<-[0m 

ECHO <-[lmANSI.SYS GRAPHICS AND TEXT OPTIONS<-[0m 

<—[41;33m33Ye<— [0m <-[41; 34m34Bl u<-[0m 

ECHO (Ctrl+P, Esc = "escape" (E) sequence character) 

<-[41;35m35Mag<-[0m <-[41;36m36Cya<—[0m 

ECHO. 

<-[41;37m37Whi 

ECHO <—[lmTEXT COLORS BACKGROUND COLORS TEXT FORMAT*—[0m 

ECHO <-[0m 

ECHO. 

ECHO 42 <-[42;31m31Re<-[0m <-[42;30m30Bl<-[0m 

ECHO E[30m *-[7mBlack*-[0m E[40m <-[37mBlack*-[0m 

<-[42;33m33Ye<-[0m <- [42; 34m34Bl u<- [0m 

E[lm *-[lmBol d<-[0m 

<-[42;35m35Mag<-[0m <-[42; 36m36Cya<-[0m 

ECHO E[31m <-[3lmRed<-[0m E[41m ^[41mRed<-[0m 

<- [42;37m37Whi 

E[5m <— [5mBl i nki ng*-[0m 

ECHO <-[0m 

ECHO E[32m *-[32mGreen*-[0m E[42m <-[42mGreen«-[0m 

ECHO 43 <— [43; 3 lm3lRe<- [0m <-[43;32m32Gr<-[0m 

E[7m *-[7mReverse<— [0m 

<- [43; 30m30Bl <- [0m <- [43; 34m34Bl u<- [0m 

ECHO E[33m <-[33mYel 1 ow<-[0m E[43m +-[43mYel 1 ow*-[0m 

<— [43;35m35Mag<- [0m <- [43;36m36Cya<- [0m 

E [8mHidden 

<— [43;37m37Whi 

ECHO E[34m <-[34mBlue<-[0m E[44m <-[44mBlue<-[0m 

ECHO <-[0m 

ECHO E[35m <-[35mMagenta<-[0m E[45m *-[45mMagenta<-[0m 

ECHO 44 <— [44; 3 lm3 lRe<- [0m <-[44;32m326r<-[0m 

ECHO E[36m <— [36mCyan<— [0m E[46m <— [46mCyan<— [0m 

<- [44; 33m33Ye<- [0m <- [44; 30m30Bl k<- [0m 

ECHO E[37mWhite<-[0m E[47m +-[7mWhi te*-[0m 

<- [44;35m35Mag<- [0m <- [44;36m36Cya<- [0m 

ECHO. 

<-[44;37m37Whi 

ECHO <-[lmSyntax:<-[0m <-[7mE[#;#mYour MessageE[0m<-[0m 

ECHO <-[0m 

ECHO. 

ECHO 45 <-[45;31m31Re<-[0m <-[45;32m32Gr<-[0m 

ECHO Where letter "E" represents key combination 

<-[45;33m33Ye<— [0m <-[45;34m34Blu<-[0m 

of Ctrl+P then ESC key. It will 

<-[45;30m30Bl k <— [0m <-[45;36m36Cya<—[0m 

ECHO appear in your batch file as a small arrow 

<—[45;37m37Whi 

pointing left. (ASCII 27) 

ECHO <—[0m 

ECHO. 

ECHO 46 <— [46; 3 lm3 lRe<- [0m <-[46;32m32Gr<-[0m 

ECHO <-[lmExample of text as entered into a batch 

<-[46;33m33Ye<-[0m <-[46;34m34Blu<-[0n <-[46;35m35Mag<-[0m 

file for following display:[0m 

<r- [46;30m3OBl k<-[0m <-[46;37m37Whi 

ECHO <—[lm2.<-[0m E[31;44mHel1oE[0m 

1 ECHO <-[0m 

Is red on blue <-[1;31;44mHel1o<-[0m 

ECHO 47 <- [47; 3lm31 Re<- [0m <-[47;32m32Gr<-[0m 

ECHO. 

<- [47; 33m33Ye<- [0m <- [47; 34m34Bl u<- [0m 

PAUSE 

<- [47; 35m35Hag<- [0m <-[47;36m36Cya<-[0m <-[47;30m30Bl k 

CLS 

ECHO <-[0m 


End 
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BEST OF THE BATCH 


Here’s an example of how to use 
COLOR.BAT to create a batch file that 
displays red text on a blue back¬ 
ground. First, type COLOR and look 
at the three columns of display 
options in the opening screen. Note 
that the first is text; the second is 
background. The number for red 
text is 31; for a blue background, 44. 

Now type EDIT TEST.BAT and 
press Enter. The first line of your 
batch file should be @ECHO OFF. For 


arrow pointing left. Type the follow¬ 
ing string: 

[31;44mHel1o 

Press Ctrl+P and Escape again; 
then type [0m. 

Line 2 should look like this: 

ECHO <—[31;44mHel 1 o<— [0m 


should appear in red type on a blue 
background. 

Now let’s make Hello blink. In 
column 3 of the opening screen, you 
can see that the escape sequence 
for blinking is [5m. Type that 
sequence immediately before the 
word Hello , so that line 2 of TEST¬ 
.BAT looks like this: 

ECHO <-[31; 44m<- [5mHel 1 o<— [0m 


line 2, type ECHO and then press the 
spacebar. Now press Ctrl+P, then 
Escape. You should see a small 


Save the TEST.BAT batch file (Alt+F, 
S) and exit EDIT.COM (Alt+F, X). 
Whenever you run TEST.BAT, Hello 



Walter J. Hofrnan 
Woodbridge, Ontario 
Canada 


Most of the time when you need to restart your system, you 
can simply press Ctrl+Alt+Del or reach for your system’s 
Reset button. Sometimes, though, this hands-on approach 
doesn’t work—for example, when you’re accessing a remote 
computer via modem from your local machine. For those 
occasions, you need a program to handle reboots—two 
programs in fact, because PCs have two types of reboots: 
warm and cold. Pressing Ctrl+Alt+Del initiates a warm reboot; 
when you press the reset button, you’re doing a cold reboot. 

A warm reboot works if you just want to change your 
system’s configuration. But because it may not do a complete 
wipe of protected-mode memory, it doesn’t always help you 
recover from a crash or load an alternate operating system. 

A cold reboot clears all memory registers and makes the 
machine execute its power-on self-test and diagnostics. 

When you need to do a warm reboot and a hands-on 
approach won’t do, use WARMBOOT.COM, an executable 
program created from the Debug script WARMBOOT.SCR 
(below left). For cold reboots, convert COLDBOOT.SCR 
(below right) to COLDBOOT.COM. Creating the scripts is 
easy: Using an editor that saves files in ASCII (text) format, 


type in each listing exactly as written, making sure to include 
the blank line in each program. To compile the scripts in 
executable format, use the DEBUG command. 

For example, to compile WARMBOOT.COM in the current 
directory, you’d type this line: 

DEBUG < WARMBOOT.SCR 

With WARMBOOT.COM and COLDBOOT.COM on hand, 
you can write batch files that automate your rebooting chores. 
The following batch file, for instance, copies the contents of 
the current CONFIG.SYS and AUTOEXEC.BAT files to 
AUTOEXEC.SAV and CONFIG.SAV, copies new files over 
AUTOEXEC.BAT and CONFIG.SYS, and reboots: 

COPY CONFIG.SYS CONFIG.SAV 
COPY AUTOEXEC.BAT AUTOEXEC.SAV 
COPY CONFIG.1 CONFIG.SYS 
COPY AUTOEXEC.1 AUTOEXEC.BAT 
WARMBOOT 

—Lenny Bailes 


Use this Debug script, WARMBOOT.SCR, to create the 
executable program WARMBOOT.COM, which lets you 
perform a “warm” reboot without pressing Ctrl+Alt+Del. 

N WARMBOOT.COM 
A 100 

MOV AX,0040 
MOV DS,AX 

MOV WORD PTR [0072],1234 
CLI 

JMP F000:FFF0 

R CX 
11 
W 
Q 

End 


Use this Debug script, COLDBOOT.SCR, to create the executable 
program COLDBOOT.COM, which lets you perform a “cold” 
reboot without pressing your computer’s Reset button. 

N COLDBOOT.COM 
A 100 

MOV AX,0040 
MOV DS,AX 

MOV WORD PTR [0072],FFFF 
CLI 

JMP F000:FFF0 

R CX 
11 
W 

End 
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Hardware 
Brain Teasers 


by Hardin Brothers 


I got my first “computer” on my 12th birthday. 
Actually, it was a set of flexible, complex switches 
made of circles of Masonite, connected by small 
bolts, nuts, and wire. It all came in a cardboard box 
labeled “Brainiac.” Although Brainiac didn’t have any 
CPU at all, its manual did a remarkable job of 
explaining how to make those switches add two- 
digit numbers, play 
tic-tac-toe, and per¬ 
form other computer¬ 
like activities. Brainiac 
also stimulated my 
interest in electronic 
and computer hard¬ 
ware. Although I 
like working with 
software and writ¬ 
ing about it, I enjoy 
learning about my computers’ underlying hardware 
even more. So I’m especially pleased this month to 
answer a pair of hardware questions. 

Changing Colors 

The first question this month comes from Frederick 
Sohn of New York City: 

Display colors are mixtures of three primary colors; 
you can define each of the 16 colors available at any 
one time. Is there a utility that can do the job ? 

To be truly effective, the utility program Mr. Sohn 
wants would have to monitor all video requests to 
intercept mode changes, or it would have to reload 
the palette and DAC (digital-to-analog converter) 
registers each time you returned to DOS from an 
application program and each time you shelled to 
DOS. (In this case, a register is one or two bytes of 
special memory on the video adapter.) In addition, it 
would have to take special precautions to avoid mess¬ 


ing up Windows’ colors whenever you switched to a 
DOS session under Windows. None of this is impos¬ 
sible, but it can’t be done in a short Debug script. A 
little background shows why it’s a complex situation, 
requiring a long and involved program. 

Whether you’re at the DOS prompt or in Windows, 
your monitor displays any text or graphics as a series 

of dots. Your video 
card creates the 
dot information and 
sends it to the moni¬ 
tor as a series of 
electrical pulses. The 
colors you see on 
screen are a result of 
the capabilities of 
both the video card 
and the monitor. 

The CGA (color/graphics adapter) in the original 
PC and PC/XT has four data wires running from the 
adapter to the monitor: one each for red, green, and 
blue, plus one for “intensity.” The system can combine 
these four signals to produce 16 colors. Because of this 
limitation, the character-mode text buffer allots 
enough space for 16 values for foreground and 16 values 
for background “attributes” per character on screen. 

The EGA (enhanced graphics adapter), released in 
1985, has six data lines running from the adapter to 
the monitor: two each for red, green, and blue. In 
each pair, one line is for “low intensity” and one line is 
for “high intensity” dots of the given color. The system 
can combine the signals on these six lines to create 64 
colors. The EGA uses an internal table to translate 
each of the 16 “attribute” numbers into one of its 64 
possible colors. When the system initializes the EGA, 
it loads the table with the values that will match 
those output colors to the CGA’s as closely as possible. 

The MCGA (multicolor graphics array) in the IBM 
PS/2 Models 25 and 30 and the VGA (video graphics 


Although I like working 
with software, what I enjoy most 
is exploring my computer systems’ 
underlying hardware. 
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rray) in current PCs and PC compatibles can display 
;62,144 different colors. If IBM had continued the 
■radition of using digital (on/off) color lines, both video 
;ards would need a cable with 18 data lines plus an 
assortment of control lines. Such a cable would be un¬ 
reliable and too thick to bend easily around comers. 

Instead, these video cards and their descendants use 
three analog data lines, one for each primary color. The 
voltage in each line determines the color displayed for 
each dot on screen. Of course, these adapters require a 
monitor that can accept analog signals. 

In the MCGA and VGA, an attribute number (from 
0 to 15) selects a palette register, which contains a 
number that selects one of 256 video DAC register 
numbers. The three color values in that register are 
translated into three voltage signals that determine 
the output color. By manipulating the palette and 
DAC registers, you can make any attribute value 
(from 0 to 15) represent any color the adapter and 
monitor can display on an MCGA or VGA system. It 
requires some assembly language (which you can 
write with Debug), but it’s not difficult. 

The problem is that the palette and DAC registers 
are reloaded with their default values every time 
your system resets the video card. And resets occur 
frequently: each time a program switches between 
graphics and text modes, each time a program changes 
from one text mode to another or from one graphics 
mode to another, and, in some programs, every time 
the screen clears. Perhaps a DOS World reader can 
suggest a shareware or commercial program that lets 
users change from the standard 16 colors. 

How Does My Disk Drive? 

In DRG/DOS World #14 (March 1994), I presented a 
technique in “Batch-File Medic” (page 43) called BAT- 
MOUSE.COM, which adds mouse control to batch files. To 
add mouse input to a batch file, you call batmouse.com 
over and over in a loop until you click one of the mouse 
buttons. BATMOUSE.COM then sends the necessary infor¬ 
mation to the batch file so that it can determine where 
the mouse cursor was when you clicked the button. 
Matthew King of Berlin, Germany, asks: 

What happens if you start BATMOUSE.COM in a menu 
program and then walk out of the room? How long 
will it be before the continual hard-drive reads 
destroy the hard drive? A few hours? 

In this case, Mr. King’s fears are groundless. It 
takes no more work for the drive to spin and do noth¬ 
ing than it does for it to read and write data. The only 
difference is that the heads might need to move to a 
new section of the disk before a read or write operation. 

In addition, BATMOUSE.COM is only about 200 bytes 
long. If you’re using a disk-cache program like Smart- 


Drive, or even if you’ve set your DOS buffers to a rea¬ 
sonable number, your system reads the program into 
memory only once and then retrieves it from the 
cache or buffer each time it needs it. 

If you store BATMOUSE.COM on a floppy disk, how¬ 
ever, and the computer physically reads the disk 
each time it needs the program, then you have cause 
for concern. Floppy disks and drives suffer wear and 
tear during every data access. If you use floppy disks 
for programs you load and run over and over, think 
about moving those programs to a RAM disk. 

Reading data from the hard drive won’t cause mech¬ 
anical, magnetic, or even electronic wear. Your hard 
drive will last just as long whether you read data from 
it or just leave it spinning while your computer is on. 

Inside every hard drive is a stack of magnetic plat¬ 
ters. Above each platter is a read/write head, capable 
of reading magnetic pulses from the platter or writ¬ 
ing new magnetic information on it. When your hard 
drive is on, all the platters spin in unison, and all the 
heads move in or out together, searching for the 
correct area of the disk to read or record new data. 

Unless you use a battery-powered computer or a 
new “green” computer with power-saving features, 
your hard drive spins whenever your computer is on. 
It doesn’t stop until you turn off the power. If the 
read/write heads rubbed on the platters, they’d soon 
wear off the thin magnetic coating that holds your 
data. But the heads float above the platters on small 
cushions of air, only a few microns thick—smaller 
than a human hair or a particle of smoke. 

To keep contaminants from getting caught 
between the heads and platters, the hard drive con¬ 
tains an air filter. If the heads ever do touch the plat¬ 
ters, or if a contaminant gets caught between the 
head and the platter, the result is a “head crash”: 
A section of the magnetic material is scratched off 
the drive and will no longer hold data reliably. ■ 


Technical Editor Hardin Brothers has been working with computers 
and writing about them for 15 years. 


Want to Know More? 

If you have a question , or need further help 
with something that has appeared in DW, write: 

Reader Forum 

DOS World 
80 Elm St. 

P.O. Box 802 

Peterborough, NH 03458-0802 

Please include a copy of your AUTOEXEC.BAT 
and CONFIG.SYS files on disk if you have 
particular problems with software or hardware 
conflicts and compatibility. 
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CRISIS MANAGEMENT 


Disaster Averted 

Stay cool, don't panic, don’t punch the machine: 

Our time-tested tips will help you prevent a computing 
mishap from becoming an all-out nightmare. 

by Kay Yarborough Nelson 



he disasters you’re 
about to witness hap- 
I pen every day. If you’re 
lucky, none of them has befallen 
you—yet. But just in case, tear 
out this article and post it on your 
wall—because when calamity strikes, 
you’ll appreciate having a few 
pointers on emergency procedures. 
The last thing you need during a 
crisis is to have to scan several 
manuals in search of a solution. 

And remember, don’t panic. Most 
computing problems—apart from 
hardware malfunctions—are rela¬ 
tively simple to fix. Take these typ¬ 
ical mishaps, for example: a system 
that freezes at start-up; the appear¬ 
ance of an “Invalid drive specifica¬ 
tion” message when you try to 
access your hard drive; the sudden 
onset of a viral infection; the “dis¬ 
appearance” of important files. If 
you understand what’s going on 
and know which tools can set 
things straight, you can keep an 
unexpected problem from becoming 


Kay Yarborough Nelson is the author of 
Voodoo DOS and Voodoo Windows (Ventana 
Press), as well as Lotus 1-2-3 Answers 
(Osborne / McGraw-Hill). 


a catastrophe. In addition, follow¬ 
ing the routine measures suggested 
in the “Ounce of Prevention” side- 
bars (pages 19, 20, and 21) will go a 
long way toward keeping these and 
other potential disasters from ever 
darkening your screen. 

I Started My System the Way 
I Always Do, and It Just Froze 

There are several possible explana¬ 
tions for this common phenome¬ 
non. Sometimes your keyboard 
simply stops responding to input 
during start-up; for no apparent 
reason, the electricity loses its way 
while traveling from the keys to 
the screen. Even pressing Ctrl+Alt 
+Del has no effect. 

The fix is simple: Press your com¬ 
puter’s Reset button (on the front 
of the unit in most models). If that 
doesn’t work, you’ll have to turn off 
your system and restart it. You 
can’t recall a keyboard from elec¬ 
tronic limbo. 

But if your system freezes again 
when you reboot, something else is 
wrong. The most likely cause is that 
you, or the last program you installed, 
modified your CONFIG.SYS or AUTO¬ 
EXEC.BAT file (or both). The new com¬ 


mands either conflict with other 
commands or are just plain incorrect. 

MS-DOS 6.x offers two ways to 
circumvent this problem. When 
you hear DOS’s start-up beep, 
press F5 to bypass both CONFIG.SYS 
and AUTOEXEC.BAT. Or press F8 to 
tell DOS to pause before executing 
each CONFIG.SYS command that 
loads drivers or programs into 
memory. Starting with DOS 6.2, 
pressing F8 steps you through both 
CONFIG.SYS and AUTOEXEC.BAT. 

If you think this can’t happen to 
you because you’re too experienced, 
let me tell you that it has happened 
to me twice. (I just don’t learn, it 
seems.) I used Windows to install 
the wrong video driver, and the 
next time I started the system, I 
couldn’t see anything on screen. 
Windows apparently changed my 
CONFIG.SYS and AUTOEXEC.BAT, as 
well as its own SYSTEM.INI file. To 
get back on track, I skipped over 
CONFIG.SYS and autoexec.bat, used 
Edit (EDIT.COM) to delete the offend¬ 
ing lines from my start-up files and 
SYSTEM.INI, and then rebooted. 

In this case, I knew what I’d 
done. In many cases, though, you 
won’t know what’s causing the 
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problem, so you’ll have to isolate it. 
First, figure out where the problem 
lies by pressing F5 on start-up. If 
your system doesn’t start even 
when you bypass CONFIG.SYS and 
autoexec.bat, you have a hard¬ 
ware problem. Turn off your sys¬ 
tem and check to make sure the 
keyboard connector, power cord, 
monitor plugs, and drive cables 
are properly seated. If this has no 
effect, consult your system’s manu¬ 
facturer or a local computer-repair 
company for further advice. 

If your computer boots when you 
press F5 on start-up, the problem 
lies in either AUTOEXEC.BAT or CONFIG- 
.SYS. To pinpoint which line (or 
lines) in these programs is at fault, 
follow these steps: 

• Restart your system, pressing F8 
after you hear the beep. 

• Type Y to execute each line in 
CONFIG.SYS, but type N when DOS 
asks whether to run autoexec.bat. 
If your system freezes again, the 
problem lies in CONFIG.SYS. 

• Test each line in CONFIG.SYS by 
restarting, pressing F8, and typing 
Y for the line you’re testing and N 
for all others. Be sure, however, to 
type Y when DOS asks you about 
the commands for HIMEM.SYS and 
EMM386.EXE and the DOS=HIGH,UMB 
line. Also, if you’ve added any hard¬ 
disk drivers your system needs, 
don’t disable them. (See the manual 
that came with your hard disk to 
figure out which lines those are.) 
When your computer won’t start, 
you’ve identified a command that’s 
preventing you from booting up. 

• Figure out how to fix the problem 
line. If you don’t see an obvious 
syntax error, you may need to up¬ 
date the program itself. Contact 
the manufacturer of the program 
that won’t work and ask for advice 
on eliminating the difficulty. 

• To disable the offending line, 
place a rem statement at the begin¬ 


ning of the line that’s causing the 
problem; then save CONFIG.SYS and 
restart your computer. But don’t 
stop testing; CONFIG.SYS may contain 
more than one troublesome line. 

If you don’t turn up any problems 
in CONFIG.SYS, you’ll need to put 
autoexec.bat through its paces. If 
you have DOS 6.2 or later, the pro¬ 
cedure is similar to the one you 
used with CONFIG.SYS: 

• Press F8 after you hear the start¬ 
up beep. 

• Type N to bypass CONFIG.SYS and 
Y to run autoexec.bat. 

• Step through your autoexec.bat, 
testing one line at a time. As with 
CONFIG.SYS, however, let DOS exe¬ 
cute certain lines while you’re test¬ 
ing. For instance, don’t put REM 
statements in front of your ECHO 
off, prompt, and path commands. 

If you have an earlier version of 
DOS, the process is more labor 
intensive. Because pre-6.0 DOSes 
don’t have interactive testing capa¬ 
bility, you must boot from an emer¬ 
gency floppy disk. (See “How to 
Use This Magazine,” page 76 in 
this issue, for instructions on mak¬ 
ing one.) 

Then you must isolate the line 
you’re testing by prefacing with 


REM statements the lines in CONFIG- 
.SYS and AUTOEXEC.BAT that you 
aren't testing. 

Finally, you have to save the 
revised version of the start-up file 
you’re testing and restart your 
system. When you can’t boot your 
computer, the line you just tested 
is incorrect. If you can run your 
computer without that line, preface 
it with REM until you can figure out 
how to fix it. 

As with the interactive testing 
method, you should continue test¬ 
ing lines until you’re certain you’ve 
located all the trouble spots. 

My Bootup Was Always OK, but Now 
I Get “Invalid Drive Specification” 

This missive can mean several 
things. With luck, you merely 
typed the letter of a drive you don’t 
have or the drive’s cable connector 
has come loose. Unfortunately, 
however, it can also mean that the 
disk’s file-allocation table (FAT) 
is damaged, either because the 
surface of the disk is marred or 
because write errors have scram¬ 
bled information on the disk. The 
FAT tells DOS where everything 
is, and if DOS can’t read this table, 
it can’t find anything. Normally, 
DOS keeps its own backup copy 
of the FAT, which a disk utility can 
retrieve if the table is ever damaged. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION: START-UP GLITCHES 

B ecause it can take time to isolate problems caused by errors in CONFIG.SYS and 
AUTOEXEC.BAT, you should make backup copies of these files when your com¬ 
puter is running correctly. Copy the files to your emergency boot disk under names 
such as CONFIG.OLD and AUTOEXEC.OLD. (To maintain a historical perspective, 
you might work the date into each backup copy you create.) With a backup file on 
hand, you can quickly rename your backup version and copy it to your hard disk when 
calamity strikes. Of course, restoring your old start-up files doesn’t solve the problem 
of how to fix an incorrect command, but it does let you compare the new versions of 
the files with the old and isolate modified lines faster. 

—K.Y.N. 
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AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION: HARD-DISK HANGUPS 

I t’s worthwhile upgrading to DOS 6.2 for ScanDisk alone. Unfortunately, though, its 
features are poorly documented. (For an in-depth look, see “ScanDisk: An MS-DOS 
Self-Starter,” DRG/.DOS World Special #4, June 1994, page 36, or “ScanDisk 
Repairs Hard-Drive Data,” July 1994, page 28.) In addition to fixing disk errors, 
ScanDisk can detect weak areas on your hard disk and move your data to a safer 
place before any damage is done. If you make a habit of running ScanDisk weekly 
to test your hard disk, you’ll save yourself the hassle of having to deal with this type 
of disaster. To scan all your disks and make necessary changes, type this command: 

SCANDISK /ALL /AUTOFIX 

To do a surface analysis, add the switch /SURFACE. Including /NOSUMMARY 
tells DOS to omit the summary screen that appears after each drive is checked, 
which lets you run the command without user intervention. 

—K.Y.N. 


Before you can retrieve anything, 
however, youTl need an emergency 
boot disk to get your system run¬ 
ning. If you haven’t made one, you 
can start your system with the 
“uninstall” disk you should have 
created when you installed DOS 5 
or 6.x. 

Then after you get the machine 
going again, fix the error by run¬ 
ning the ScanDisk utility (SCAN- 
disk.exe) supplied with DOS 6.2 
and later. When you type SCANDISK 
at the DOS prompt, it checks your 
FATs, as well as your directory 
structure, looking for cross-linked 
clusters. It asks whether you want 
to perform a surface scan to check 
for physical damage. 

In the absence of DOS 6.2 and 
later, run chkdsk /f on a damaged 
disk or use a disk-repair utility 
such as PC Tools Pro’s DiskFix 
module ($179.95; Central Point 
Software, 800-445-4208 or 503-690- 
8090) or The Norton Utilities’ Disk 
Doctor ($179; Symantec Corp., 800- 
441-7234 or 408-253-9600). Third- 
party utilities such as these often 
are more useful than chkdsk for 
this task, because CHKDSK looks 


only for lost clusters, identifying 
them so that you may delete them. 
Disk Doctor, in contrast, tests all 
your partition tables, as well as the 
FAT and directory structure; per¬ 
forms a lost-cluster test; verifies 
compressed drives; checks a disk’s 
boot record; and looks for physical 
defects on the disk’s surface. In 
addition, it prints a report of its 


findings and lets you undo any 
changes it makes. 

A warning is in order, though: 
Don’t run DOS-based disk-repair 
utilities, including SCANDISK and 
CHKDSK /f, from within Windows. If 
you do, you may lose important 
data. Fortunately, Windows pre¬ 
vents you from using DOS’s disk 
utilities under Windows, and most 
up-to-date third-party utilities pre¬ 
vent you from calling them within 
Windows. But play it safe by always 
exiting Windows before running 
any DOS disk-repair package. 

Yesterday My Computer Ran 
Just Fine—Now it’s So Slooooow 

Gradual or even sudden dips in 
performance, or the appearance of 
unusual messages or on-screen 
“garbage,” are bad signs. They 
often mean that your system has a 
virus. Thank goodness today’s 
virus-detection programs can locate 
and repair most damage before it 
destroys your system. 

To prevent things from getting 
any worse, turn off your computer 
as soon as you notice something 
strange going on, then restart it 
from the write-protected emer¬ 
gency boot disk you had the fore¬ 
sight to make. Use an antivirus 
program to scan your hard disk for 



EDIT SYSTEM FILES 
WITH CONFIDENCE 


When you need to edit AUTOEXEC.BAT or CONFIG.SYS, try using Windows’ 
system-configuration editor, SYSEDIT.EXE, even if you don’t usually work in 
Windows. Launching SysEdit brings to the screen four system files— 
AUTOEXEC.BAT, CONFIG.SYS, WIN.INI, and SYSTEM.INI—each in its own 
ready-to-edit text window. The advantage of using SysEdit to modify these files 
is that it automatically creates a backup copy of the old version of the file, 
assigning it an SYD extension (AUTOEXEC.SYD, CONFIG.SYD, and so on). 

To call SysEdit from the DOS prompt, type the following command: 

WIN SYSTEM\SYSEDIT 

If SysEdit is stored in your \WINDOWS\SYSTEM directory, use this 
command instead: 

WIN WINDOWS\SYSTEM\SYSEDIT 

A stand-alone version of SysEdit is displayed on screen; Windows' Program 
Manager appears unobtrusively in icon or minimized form. 

—Lane Olinghouse 
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signs of infection (see the accompa¬ 
nying sidebar “DOS's Antivirus 
Programs,” page 22), then restart 
your computer after successfully 
completing a virus check and eradi¬ 
cation routine. This ensures that 
viruses are cleaned from memory. 
But don’t quit once your hard disk 
is working again. 

Scan all the floppy disks you 
used recently, because they may be 
infected, too. If you have a backup 
disk or tape, it may also have the 
virus. Restore it to your hard disk 
and scan those files as well, or 
reformat your backup copy so that 
you won’t be tempted to use it 
sometime down the line. 

Oh, No—I Can’t Believe 
I Deleted Those Files 

It’s housekeeping time—you’ve 
decided to finally clean off your 
hard disk. Those files left from last 
March are surely outdated by now, 
so you erase everything in that 
subdirectory by typing DEL *. *. But 
then you realize that March was 
the month in which you did the 
spreadsheets for the income tax 
due in April—and now they’re his¬ 
tory. Sound familiar? 

To recover from this sort of dis¬ 
aster, reach for UNDELETE as soon 
as you realize you’ve erased a file 
by mistake. 

Typing UNDELETE drive : /LIST, 
for example, displays a list of files 
you can recover on the drive you 
specify. You may also use wildcards 
With UNDELETE. UNDELETE *.DOC, 
for instance, recovers all files with 
the extension DOC in the current 
directory. 

If all else fails and you get a “No 
files found to undelete” message, 
try UNDELETE /DOS. The system 
asks you to supply the first char¬ 
acter in each filename, but if you 
don’t remember it, that’s okay: Use 
any character that will create a 
filename that doesn’t already exist 
in the current directory. 

For example, to get back a file 
whose name DOS tells you is ?ext- 
.DOC, type $EXT.D0C. 


Whether you can retrieve all the 
files you need depends on which 
version of DOS you’re running and 
whether you’ve added a deletion- 
protection command to your auto¬ 
exec.bat file. DOS 6.x’s sophisticated 
deletion-protection system lets you 
choose from three recovery methods: 

• Safe: Use the undelete command 
at the DOS prompt. 

• Safer: Add DOS’s undelete /t 
command to your autoexec.bat 
file. This sets up Delete Tracker 
protection. 

• Safest: Add an undelete /s com¬ 
mand to your autoexec.bat file. 
This sets up DOS’s Delete Sentry 
protection. 

If you use the Delete Sentry 
method, you can be almost 100-per- 
cent sure you’ll get back a deleted 
file. When you delete files, Delete 
Sentry moves them to a hidden 
directory named C:\sentry. When 
this directory reaches its maximum 
size (about 7 percent of your hard 
disk’s capacity), it deletes the oldest 
files to make room for new ones. 
With Delete Tracker, DOS saves 
only the names and cluster locations 
of the files you delete. If Delete 
Tracker is on, you can almost always 
get files back—if you haven’t saved 
any other files in the meantime. 

DOS 5’s UNDELETE offers two 
types of deletion protection: the 
UNDELETE command and its com¬ 
panion, MIRROR. 

DOS 5’s UNDELETE affords the 
same level of protection as DOS 
6.x’s. Fortifying your autoexec.bat 
file with a mirror command lets 
DOS keep track of deleted files. You 
use switches to tell it which drives 
to track. 

This command, for instance, 
stores tracking information for 
drives A and C on drive C: 

MIRROR C: /TA /TC 

If you also wanted to keep track 
of deleted files on drives B and D, 
you’d add two more switches: /tb 


and /TD. Mirror’s recovery capability 
is similar to Delete Tracker’s. 

Of course, overwriting a file— 
saving or copying a file over an 
existing file, or moving a file to a 
directory that already contains a 
file of that name—is a more serious 
situation than simply deleting it 
inadvertently. 

But in DOS 6.0 and later, you 
can sometimes recover overwritten 
files if you’ve activated the Delete 
Sentry feature and you notice your 
mistake quickly enough. 

Starting with DOS 6.2, this prob¬ 
lem should arise less frequently, 
because DOS asks you for confir¬ 
mation before using COPY or MOVE 
to overwrite an existing file. If you 
add a /p switch to DEL—as in DEL 
*.DOC /p —DOS asks you before 
deleting each file. 

If you find yourself using the 
UNDELETE command regularly, you 


AN OUNCE OF 
PREVENTION: 

VIRUS ATTACKS 

T o avoid untimely infections, scan all 
floppy disks before you copy files 
from them or install programs from them. 
Or keep an antivirus program such as 
VSAFE running at all times. (Better yet, 
do both.) Before you install a new pro¬ 
gram or upgrade an old one, scan those 
disks, too; even shrink-wrapped software 
has been known to harbor trouble. Then 
write-protect the disks to prevent an 
existing virus from infecting them. 

Even if you take these precautions, 
however, you should expect to hear 
alarms go off after you upgrade an appli¬ 
cation. Don’t get flustered; remind your¬ 
self that during upgrades installation pro¬ 
grams frequently modify old versions of 
executable files. They may also change 
your CONFIG.SYS and AUTOEXEC¬ 
.BAT. If you’ve taken the appropriate 
precautions, you’ll know that such warn¬ 
ings are false alarms. 

—K.Y.N. 
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might want to add the line dircmd 
DEL=DEL /p to your AUTOEXEC.BAT 
file, so that you have a chance to 
catch your mistake before the 
system erases an important file. 

But remember, as with ScanDisk, 
you can’t run UNDELETE when you’re 
working under Windows. Doing so 


would really mess up the data on 
your hard disk. 

Cold Comfort 

These four disasters aren’t the only 
calamities that can take you by 
surprise—not by a long shot—but 
they’re among the worst things that 


can go wrong. Most of the time, 
though, you can repair any damage 
that occurs, using tools that recent 
versions of DOS provide. 

More comforting still is the notion 
that you can prevent mistakes by 
observing good work habits and 
staying cool in times of trouble. ■ 


DOS’s ANTIVIRUS PROGRAMS 

D OS 6.x comes with two types of virus-detection programs 
for DOS: VSAFE.COM and MSAV.EXE. (The Windows 
versions of these programs are MWAVTSR.EXE and 
MWAV.EXE, respectively.) You may run VSAFE.COM auto¬ 
matically at the start of every DOS session by calling it in 
AUTOEXEC.BAT, or type VSAFE at the DOS prompt during a 
particular computing session. In either situation, the program 
loads into memory, where it constantly checks for viruses 
while you work. (Of course, having VSAFE keep watch all the 
time offers you a greater margin of safety.) If you run 
Windows, though, be sure to call VSAFE before calling 
Windows; if you run it afterwards, you may lose data, 
and you won’t see the messages if VSAFE detects a virus. 
Also keep in mind that to receive VSAFE’s messages while 
you’re working in Windows, you must add the command 
LOAD=MWAVTSR.EXE somewhere in your WIN.INI file. 

As with most other DOS commands, you may fine-tune 
VSAFE’s operation by adding switches when you call it. DOS’s 
help file (type HELP VSAFE at the command line) provides a 
complete explanation of the various options. For maximum 
protection, use its /7+ and /8+ switches to turn on virus detec¬ 
tion for the boot sectors of your floppy disks and protection for 
executable files. But remember that VSAFE looks for changes 
to executable files (those with a BAT, COM, 

SYS, or EXE extension). Changes in a 
program aren’t always a sign that a virus is 
at work, though; you may frequently edit 
CONFIG.SYS and AUTOEXEC.BAT, and 
certain programs modify themselves during 
execution. If you have one or more executable 
files that modify themselves, and you don’t like 
false alarms, omit the /8+ switch. By default, 

VSAFE doesn’t warn you when changes are 
made to executable files. 

MSAV.EXE, the other half of DOS 6.x’s 
antivirus team, detects known viruses and 
tries to eradicate them without damaging the 
infected file. By default, MSAV presents you 
with a mouse-driven graphical display; you 
click on choices to make your selections. 

(See the accompanying screen shot, “MSAV’s 
main display,” right.) One option you should 
use from time to time is Anti-Stealth. Because 


MSAV runs more slowly when this feature is turned on, it’s 
impractical to use it all the time. 

Periodic checkups are advisable, because stealth viruses 
infect files without seeming to change them. A checkup is also 
in order if you’ve just received a bunch of new floppy disks from 
a friend of a friend or recently downloaded files from a bulletin 
board. To check the disk in drive A, type MSAV A:. To display a 
command-line interface instead of a graphical interface, add the 
/P switch when you call MSAV. Including the /C option tells 
MSAV to clean viruses automatically as it finds them. (If you 
want to make sure that a virus hasn’t infected MSAV itself, keep 
a clean copy of the program on a write-protected floppy disk, 
and run the program from that disk.) 

DOS 6.x’s antivirus programs are a good first-line defense 
against common viruses, but more sophisticated ones are 
appearing all the time. You can reduce the odds of infection, 
however, by downloading the latest virus signatures from 
Central Point Software’s bulletin board (503-531-8100; 

8-N-1). You’d also be wise to consider a third-party program, 
such as Central Point AntiVirus ($129) or Symantec’s Norton 
AntiVirus ($129). 

—K.Y.NL 


Microsoft Anti-Uirus 



The Detect option scans the 
current driue for uiruses. 

If any uiruses are detected 
you haue the option to clean 
the infected file, continue 
without cleaning, or stop the 
scanning process. 


Work Driue: C: 

Last Uirus Found: Mone 

Last Action: Mone 


lHelp 2Driue 3Exit ^Detect 5Clean 7Delete 80ptionsSList 




Z* 




MSAV’s main display. By default, MSAV presents you with a graphical screen, 
from which you select the appropriate option. 
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COMPUTER CONNECTIONS 

Sharing Resources 
With InterLink 

It’s hardly the mini-network Microsoft would have you believe, but MS-DOS 
6.x’s InterLink is invaluable for transferring files and sharing printers. 

by Hardin Brothers 



nterLink has been 
called a poor man’s net- 
I work—a program that 
gives users network capabilities 
without the bother of special cards, 
cables, and software. But don’t get 
your hopes up—InterLink isn't a 
network in any real sense. It is, how¬ 
ever, a potent utility that can meet 
the needs of many small businesses 
and home offices, whether for file 
transfer between computers or for 
printer sharing. All you need to get 
started is MS-DOS 6.x, two or more 
computers, and a common cable. 

So what’s the hitch? The diffi¬ 
culty with InterLink isn’t the cable 
or the commands you use, but 
learning to think about it in a sensi¬ 
ble way. In its documentation, 
Microsoft makes InterLink sound 
as complex as a network. For exam¬ 
ple, it calls one computer a server 
and the other a client —two network 
terms that make InterLink seem 
much more complex than it is. 

Simply put, InterLink gives one 
computer complete access to the 


Technical Editor Hardin Brothers has been 
working with computers and writing about 
them for 15 years. 


disk drives and parallel printers 
that normally belong to a second 
computer. Once InterLink is run¬ 
ning, the first computer operates as 
usual, but with more disk drives. 
The drives appear with new letters 
(E:, f:, and G:, for example). You can 
run programs and batch files, copy 
and delete files, use the DOS Shell 
or Windows, and do anything else 
you normally would with your com¬ 
puter. When you access the drives 
on the second computer, you may 
have to wait a bit longer, but other¬ 
wise you’ll think your computer just 
grew more disk space. 

Unlike a network setup, Inter¬ 
Link won’t let you share resources 
such as scanners, fax/modems, and 
tape drives. It won’t let two people 
work with a data file at the same 
time, and it will tie up one computer 
completely while you’re using it. 

On the other hand, InterLink is 
handy for keeping the files on your 
laptop and desktop computers in 
sync, sharing an expensive printer 
occasionally, and moving files from 
one computer to another. And, once 
you’ve set it up correctly, Inter- 
Link’s commands are much easier 
to use than those of some networks. 


Prep Time 

Before you can use InterLink, you 
need to select a port on each com¬ 
puter. You must use the same port 
on each machine, either the serial or 
the parallel; attempting to use the 
serial port on one and the parallel 
port on the other may damage 
either or both computers perma¬ 
nently. If you aren’t sure which 
ports are free, use DOS’s MSD com¬ 
mand (Microsoft Diagnostics) on 
each machine. It will help you deter¬ 
mine which ports are in use, which 
are free, and which aren’t installed. 
(See “Solving IRQsome Problems,” 
DRG/DOS World #17, September 
1994, page 26, for more information.) 

You may find that all serial or par¬ 
allel ports are in use on both sys¬ 
tems. There’s nothing wrong with 
disconnecting a modem or a printer 
while you use InterLink, but 
remember that you won’t be able to 
use a remote printer if you’ve discon¬ 
nected it. If you find that you must 
frequently disconnect a modem or 
printer before using InterLink, you 
might want to invest in a port- 
switch box, which will let you tog¬ 
gle from InterLink to a hardware 
device at the twist of a dial. 
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After you’ve selected the ports, 
you’ll need a cable. If you use serial 
ports, you’ll require a “null modem” 
serial cable with either a 25-pin or a 
9-pin female connector on each end. 
Once you connect the two computers 
with a null-modem cable, each “sees” 


the other as a modem because of the 
wiring. Null-modem cables , are 
available in 3-wire and 7-wire (or 
more) configurations; use the 7-wire 
if possible, because it will give you 
access to all of InterLink’s features. 
You’ll be able to use most of the 


THE INTERSVR COMMAND 


he INTERSVR command turns a com¬ 
puter into a “server” (or slave) and gives 
a “client” (or master) computer access to 
your disk drives and printer. While the 
master computer has access, you can’t 
use the slave unless you break the link 
by pressing Alt+F4. 

The full syntax of the INTERSVR com¬ 
mand is as follows: 

INTERSVR [(/:[...]] [/X(/: [...]] 

[/COM [n |: address] ] [/LPT [n |: address] ] 

[/BAUD: rate] [/B] [/V] [/RCOPY] 

If you type INTERSVR without any 
options, the computer will enter slave 
mode and scan the parallel and serial 
ports continuously, looking for an Inter- 
Link master. When it finds the master, it 
forms a link and gives the master access 
to all printers and drives. 

You can use either of the first two 
options to specify the drives to which the 
master has access. If you simply list one 
or more drives (for example, INTERSVR 
C: D:), the master will be able to use only 
the drives named. 

If you want to give the master access 
to all but one or two of the slave drives, 
the /X option will exclude the others. 
INTERSVR /XD:, for example, gives a 
master access to all of the slave’s drives 
except D. 

INTERSVR connects faster to the 
master if you tell it how the two com¬ 
puters are linked. INTERSVR /COM, 
for example, tells InterLink that the 
computers are connected through their 
serial ports. 

You can specify a particular port with 
a command such as INTERSVR /COM1, 
or the hexadecimal address of the serial 
port with a command such as INTER¬ 


SVR /COM:3f8. If the computers are 
connected through their parallel ports, 
you can inform InterLink with one of 
these commands: 

•INTERSVR /LPT 
(scan all parallel ports) 

•INTERSVR /LPT2 
(scan only parallel port 2) 

•INTERSVR /LPT:3bc 
(use the port at address 3BC) 

If you’re using a serial port, you can 
set the baud rate InterLink will use. By 
default, computers using InterLink com¬ 
municate at 115,200 bits per second 
(bps) over a serial line. With the /BAUD 
option, you can specify slower rates if 
you know your hardware can’t run this 
fast. The valid rates are: 

INTERSVR /BAUD:9600 
INTERSVR /BAUD:19200 
INTERSVR /BAUD:38400 
INTERSVR /BAUD:57600 
INTERSVR /BAUD:115200 

The /B option tells INTERSVR to use 
a black-and-white color scheme on the 
slave computer. This option is most com¬ 
mon on laptops with monochrome VGA 
or EGA displays. 

Should either computer crash when 
you use InterLink to access a drive or 
printer, try the /V option. /V changes the 
way INTERSVR uses the slave’s timer 
and may prevent those crashes. 

Finally, the /RCOPY option copies 
both INTERSVR.EXE and INTER- 
LNK.EXE to a remote computer. You can 
use it to copy the InterLink software even 
if you can’t share disks between the two 
machines. 

—H.B. 


power of InterLink even with a 
3-wire cable, however. 

To use parallel ports, you’ll need 
a parallel cable with a 25-pin male 
connector on each end. Parallel 
InterLink cables are harder to 
find than null-modem cables; in 
some stores you’ll see them for 
sale as “LapLink Parallel” cables. 
If you do use parallel ports and a 
parallel cable, you’ll be able to run 
InterLink at its fastest possible 
speeds. 

Actually, if you have a cable sit¬ 
ting around that has the correct 
connectors on each end, give it a 
try. Chances are it will work with 
InterLink; there are very few 
cables with the correct connectors 
that won’t work. 

If you want to make your own 
cables, DOS G.x’s on-line help includes 
a wiring diagram. If you have the 
correct connectors and cable and 
you’re handy with a soldering iron, 
you should be able to make a cable in 
a couple of minutes. 

Division of Labor 

After attaching the cables, your 
final preparatory task is to decide 
which computer will be the “server” 
system (also known as the slave) 
and which will be the “client” (or 
master). 

Server and client are Microsoft’s 
terms for the two computers (as 
noted above), suggesting that 
they’re working as a network. 
Actually, though, one computer, 
the master, is controlling the other, 
the slave. 

While InterLink is running, the 
slave is completely dedicated to its 
task. You can’t use it for any other 
purpose, and if you run the server 
program under multitasking soft¬ 
ware like Windows, it takes over 
the entire computer and suspends 
all other programs. 

The master computer, on the 
other hand, is more powerful than 
before; it can use the slave’s disk 
drives and printer as its own. While 
InterLink is running, you’ll proba¬ 
bly work from the master, typing 
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commands and running programs 
that depend on the resources of 
both computers. 

Setting Up the Computers 

Once you connect your two 
machines via cable, the slave com¬ 
puter is especially easy to set up 
and use. All you have to do is type 
a single command: INTERSVR. You’ll 
see an information display, which 
will stay on screen until you decide 
to end the InterLink utility by 
pressing Alt+F4. 

While INTERSVR is running on the 
slave computer, you can’t use the 
system for any other purpose. 
INTERSVR eliminates all multitask¬ 
ing, background processing, and 
other possible distractions. The 
computer devotes its entire atten¬ 
tion to the INTERSVR program and 
the InterLink utility. When you 
press Alt+F4 to end INTERSVR, the 
computer returns to normal. 

Setting up the master is almost 
as simple. Add a line such as the 
following: 

DEVICE=C:\DOS\INTERLNK.EXE 

to your CONFIG.SYS file and reboot 
the computer to install the Inter¬ 
Link device driver. Then use the 
command interlnk from the DOS 
prompt to establish a connection 
between the master and slave. The 
INTERSVR, DEVICE=INTERLNK.EXE, 
and interlnk commands all have 
parameters and options you’ll prob¬ 
ably want to use. (See the accompa¬ 
nying sidebars, right, and on pages 
24 and 26.) 

Once InterLink is running and 
the link between the computers is 
established, most users find that 
they employ the copy, dir, replace, 
and dosshell commands most 
often. The DOS Shell (or an equiva¬ 
lent shell program) is especially 
handy if you have a lot of file main¬ 
tenance to perform. You can also 
run Windows on the master com¬ 
puter and use its File Manager and 
other tools to move files from one 
computer to another. 


THE INTERLNK DEVICE DRIVER 


efore you can use InterLink, you must 
install a special device driver on the 
client (or master) computer, the machine 
that will have control once you make a 
connection. To do so, load INTERLNK- 
.EXE with the DEVICE^ or DEVICE- 
HIGH^ statement in your CONFIG.SYS 
file and then reboot your computer. 

If you use the utility more than once 
or twice, you might want to add an 
InterLink option to the multiconfigura¬ 
tion menus in your CONFIG.SYS file. 
You’ll be able to simply reboot and 
select a menu choice instead of editing 
your CONFIG.SYS file each time you 
want to turn InterLink on or off. 

The format syntax of the InterLink 
device driver is as follows: 

D E VIC E = [d:][path] INTERLNK.EXE 
[/DRIVES: n] [/NOPRINTER] 

[/COM [/? | : address ] ] 

[/LPT [n | ‘.address] ] [/BAUD irate] 
[/AUTO] [/NOSCAN] [/LOW] [/V] 

At the very least, you must use the line 
DEVICE=INTERLNK.EXE or DEVICE- 
HIGH=INTERLNK.EXE in your CON¬ 
FIG.SYS file. 

If INTERLNK.EXE isn’t in the root 
directory of your boot drive, you must 
specify its full path (for example, 
DEVICE=C:\DOS\INTERLNK.EXE). 

Everything else on the line is optional. 
You can use the /DRIVES.n option to 
set the maximum number of slave 
drives you’ll want available at one time. 
INTERLNK will create a logical drive 
letter for each. 

If you specify zero drives with the 
numeral 0, INTERLNK will provide only 
printer-sharing support. 

For example, if you want four InterLink 
drives, type this command: 

DEVICE=INTERLNK.EXE /DRIVES:4 


If you’ve set up InterLink to let 
the master computer use the slave’s 
printer, you’ll have to perform one 
additional step to send data to that 


Unless the total number of drives on 
both computers is fewer than five, you 
may have to use the LASTDRIVE 
command in your CONFIG.SYS file to 
make enough drive slots available. 

If you use the /NOPRINTER option, 
InterLink won’t give the master access to 
the slave’s printers. The advantage here 
is that INTERLNK’s printer-sharing code 
won’t load, so the program will take up 
less room in memory. 

The /COM, /LPT, /BAUD, and /V 
options for INTERLNK.EXE are the 
same as those for INTERSVR, explained 
in the first sidebar (page 24). If you use 
/COM or/LPT to tell INTERLNK.EXE 
what port you’re using on the master 
computer, it will use less memory 
because it will have to load code for 
only one kind of port. 

By default, INTERLNK tries to estab¬ 
lish contact with a slave as soon as it 
loads. It remains in memory, however, 
even if that attempt fails. If you use the 
/AUTO option, INTERLNK.EXE will 
remain in memory only if it can find a 
slave immediately. If it can’t, it will report 
an error and remove itself from memory. 

The /NOSCAN option is the reverse 
of/AUTO. With this option, INTERLNK¬ 
.EXE will load into memory without trying 
to connect to a slave. You can then acti¬ 
vate InterLink anytime by running INTER¬ 
SVR on the slave and using the INTER¬ 
LNK.EXE command on the master. 

/LOW tells INTERLNK.EXE to use 
only conventional memory (below 640K). 
By default, INTERLNK uses some upper 
memory (UMB) if any is available. You 
might use the / LOW option if you want to 
keep INTERLNK from disturbing a finely 
tuned set of UMB assignments or if you 
have reason to think your UMB or your 
driver is causing a problem. 

—H.B. 


printer from Windows. Go into the 
Windows Control Panel, select 
Printers, and then choose the 
appropriate printer driver. Connect 
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THE INTERLNK COMMAND 

nee you’ve loaded the INTERLNK.EXE device driver in the master computer and 
gotten the INTERSVR program up and running on the slave computer, you must acti¬ 
vate InterLink by typing the command INTERLNK at the DOS prompt. 

This command is quite simple. Its formal syntax is INTERLNK or INTERLNK 
masterD:=[slaveD:]. 

In the first form, if you type simply INTERLNK, you’ll see a status report of the 
InterLink system, showing you which drive letters on this computer (the master) are 
connected to which drives on the slave. 

If you add the master and slave drive letters, you create a connection between a 
drive letter on the master and a drive on the slave. For example, the command 
INTERLNK G:=C: lets you access drive C: on the slave by calling it drive G on the 
master computer. (The colons in the command are optional.) 

If you want to sever a connection, use the same command and omit the slave drive 
letter. For example, INTERLNK G:= disconnects the slave from the G: drive letter on 
the master computer. If you made an earlier connection, this releases it. 

Of course, no connection will work until you hook up the computers with the proper 
cable, install the INTERLNK.EXE device driver in the CONFIG.SYS file of the master 
computer, and run the INTERSVR command on the slave computer. 

—H.B. 


the printer to port LPTl.DOS, LPT2- 
.DOS, or LPT3.DOS, depending on 
whether you’ve configured the 
master to talk to the printer as 
LPT1, LPT2, or LPT3. 

There are some commands you 
should never run on an InterLink 
drive—commands that will cause 
conflicts resulting in one or both 
computers locking up or even loss 
of data on the slave computer. The 
forbidden commands are CHKDSK, 
DEFRAG, DISKCOMP, DISKCOPY, FDISK, 
FORMAT, MIRROR, SYS, UNDELETE, 
and UNFORMAT. 

Remote Connections 

Perhaps only one of the computers 
you want to link has DOS 6.x. You 
could transfer the InterLink files to 
the other computer on disk, but 
only if the two machines can use 
the same disk size. What if your 
desktop computer has only a 5.25- 
inch drive and your laptop has only 
a 3.5-inch drive? 

InterLink can transfer the files 
for you, as long as the two computers 
are connected with a 7-wire null- 
modem serial cable. You must also 


be sure that the computer receiving 
the files has mode.COM available, 
either in the default directory or 
via the DOS path. On the computer 
holding the InterLink files, type 
the following command: 


INTERSVR /RCOPY 

to start the transfer. The /rcopy 
switch is an abbreviation of remote 
copy. The INTERSVR program will ask 
which COM port you’re using on the 
remote computer system—that is, 
on the machine receiving the Inter¬ 
Link files. Then it will display two 
commands you must type on that 
computer. 

Once you’ve done so, InterLink 
will copy both the INTERLNK and the 
INTERSVR programs to the second 
computer automatically. You can 
then set up InterLink following the 
steps above. 

InterLink isn’t as fancy as some 
of its competitors, such as LapLink 
from Traveling Software. Such 
programs often offer a simple user 
interface for easy file transfer, as 
well as a batch mode you can use to 
transfer data on a regular basis. 

On the other hand, InterLink lets 
you make full use of the DOS Shell, 
which includes many of the capabil¬ 
ities of the third-party utilities. 

Best of all, InterLink is included 
as part of MS-DOS 6.x—it can 
transfer files without touching the 
resources in your wallet. ■ 



QUICK OFF THE MARK 


When you’re in a hurry, the minute or so you have to wait for the DOS prompt 
to appear can raise your stress level. To get to the prompt as quickly as 
possible, try these two tricks. 

First, disable extended-memory testing by adding the following line 
anywhere in your CONFIG.SYS file: 

DEVICE= [c/rii'e:] \poth\HIMEM.SYS /TESTMEM:OFF 

This command tells HIMEM not to perform its diagnostic check of your 
system’s extended memory, which saves five to 20 seconds, depending 
on the amount of memory in your system. In most computers, HIMEM’s test is 
redundant, because the system’s BIOS performs a memory check when you 
first turn on your computer. 

To shave an additional two seconds from your start-up time, suppress 
the “Loading MS-DOS...” message by adding this line anywhere in your 
CONFIG.SYS file: 


SWITCHES 1 /F 


—Lenny Bailes 
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USING THE DOS SHELL 

Streamlining 
Your Work Flow 

It may not get as much attention as Windows’ famous interface, hut the DOS 
Shell can help you organize your files and manage your projects more efficiently. 

by Jack Nimersheim 


O 


rdinarily, you wouldn’t 
think of MS-DOS as 
I a graphical environ¬ 
ment. Maybe that’s due in part to 
all the hype surrounding Windows 
over the past few years. Introduced 
with DOS 4 and mysteriously 
removed from DOS 6.2 (see the 
accompanying sidebar, “Whither 
the DOS Shell?” on page 28), the 
DOS Shell isn’t a full-blown multi¬ 
tasking environment like Windows 
—but it does offer several distinct 
advantages over working from the 
“naked” DOS system prompt. 

For one thing, the DOS Shell 
Task Swapper (available after DOS 
5) lets you switch among multiple 
applications without closing and 
reopening each one. 

Second, the DOS Shell’s ability to 
arrange files into program groups 
lets you organize projects so that 


Jack Nimersheim is DOS World's ee Start- 
Up Clinic” columnist. He } s been using 
computers and writing about them for 14 
years. He } s the author of two dozen books 
on computer-related topics. Some of the 
material in this article appears in his newest 
book, Slick Tricks: DOS 6.2 (Random House 
Electronic Publishing). 


the files you need are easily accessi¬ 
ble, regardless of where they reside 
on your hard disk. 

Finally, the DOS Shell lets you 
associate a particular file extension 
with a specific program, so that 
with a single command you can 
load both a data file and the appli¬ 
cation program used to modify it. 

But here’s the best news of all: 
Unlike Windows, the DOS Shell 
performs acceptably on any IBM- 
compatible computer, including 
first-generation PC/XT systems, 
without any special hardware or 
memory requirements. 

Up to the Task 

Task swapping emulates the way 
people, rather than PCs, work. For 
example, take a typical day at 
Constant Confusion Construction, 
or CCC Inc. CCC relies on several 
applications to manage its projects: 
Microsoft Word to prepare pro¬ 
posals and progress reports; Lotus 
1-2-3 to maintain budgets, and a 
database for managing other criti¬ 
cal information. Jim, a project man¬ 
ager at CCC, uses the DOS Shell 
Task Swapper to jump from appli¬ 
cation to application as he works. 


Jim might be using one program— 
writing a proposal with Word, for 
instance—and switch immediately 
to Lotus 1-2-3 to check the project’s 
estimated material costs. When he 
returns to Word, Jim finds his pro¬ 
posal draft still in memory, exactly 
as he left it, awaiting input of the 
1-2-3 figures. 

The DOS Shell doesn’t activate 
task swapping automatically. You 
must do so manually, using the fol¬ 
lowing commands. With a mouse: 

• Point to Options in the DOS Shell 
menu bar. 

• Click the left mouse button. 

• Now point to the Enable Task 
Swapper option. 

• Click the left mouse button. 

From the keyboard: 

• Press the Alt+O key combination 
to display the Options menu. 

• Then type E to choose the Enable 
Task Swapper option. 

Enabling the Shell’s Task Swapper 
opens a new window, identified as 
the Active Task List, in the lower- 
right portion of your DOS Shell dis- 
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Task swapping. Loading both Microsoft Word and Lotus 1-2-3 gives 
you easy access to both programs. There’s no need to unload one 
to run the other. 


play. Whenever this window is visi¬ 
ble, the DOS Shell stands ready to 
load multiple programs into memory 
concurrently. You can see how this 
works by loading one of the utilities 
that ships with DOS. 

Keep in mind that once you acti¬ 
vate task swapping, the DOS Shell 
incorporates this setting into its 
default configuration. If you leave 
task swapping active when you 
exit the DOS Shell and return to 
the system prompt, the Active 
Task List appears automatically 
the next time you enter the DOS 
Shell. 

If you’re using a mouse, point to 
Editor in the Main window of the 
DOS Shell display and double-click 
the left mouse button. If you’re 
using the keyboard: 

• Press Tab until you activate the 
Main program-group window. 

• Use the arrow keys or type E to 
highlight Editor. 

• Press Enter. 


The DOS Shell 
displays a dialog 
box asking you to 
identify the file you 
want to edit. Enter¬ 
ing the name of an 
existing file starts 
the DOS Editor 
and loads that file 
automatically into 
memory. If the file¬ 
name you enter 
doesn’t exist, the 
DOS Editor will 
create it. 

For now, type the filename TEST- 
FILE.TXT and press Enter. A few 
seconds later the DOS Shell dis¬ 
play is replaced with the Editor’s 
text-editing screen. 

At this point, you’re ready to 
begin creating a file, just as you 
would if your started the Editor 
independently from the system 
prompt. But remember, the DOS 
Shell is in the background, waiting 
to take charge of your PC. 


How can you tell? To return to 
the DOS Shell from a program run¬ 
ning under task swapping, press 
Alt+Tab. This key combination 
cycles you through any programs 
running in a task-swapping ses¬ 
sion. Since the Editor is the only 
program currently open, you should 
return immediately to the DOS 
Shell. You’ll notice, however, that 
an item marked Editor has been 
added to your Active Task List 
window. Pressing Alt+Tab a second 
time suspends the DOS Shell tem¬ 
porarily and returns you once 
again to your editing session. 

There’s no mouse alternative for 
switching back to the DOS Shell 
when task swapping is activated; 
you must use the Alt+Tab key com¬ 
bination. Within the DOS Shell, 
however, you can double-click on a 
task name to return to its asso¬ 
ciated application. 

Although it doesn’t perform true 
multitasking—running several pro¬ 
grams at the same time—the DOS 
Shell’s Task Swapper provides the 
next-best thing. You’re running 
only one program at a time, but the 
Task Swapper remembers where 
you left off in each program and 
allows quick access, letting you 
accomplish more in less time. 

For example, by loading Micro¬ 
soft Word and Lotus 1-2-3 into the 
Task Swapper (see the first screen 
shot, “Task swapping,” above), Jim 
can switch quickly between his 
draft proposal and projected budget 
calculations without having to 


WHITHER THE DOS SHELL? 

A funny thing happened between MS-DOS 6.0 and MS-DOS 6.2: The DOS Shell 
disappeared. MS-DOS 6.2 requires that you order an optional $19.95 Resource 
Disk to add a graphics-based interface to your DOS environment. That’s the bad 
news. The good news is that if you’re upgrading to MS-DOS 6.2 from version 5 or 6.0, 
Setup preserves the DOS Shell from that earlier version, provided that it’s on your disk 
to begin with. If it isn’t, you may assume that you can just reinstall MS-DOS 6.0, 
including the DOS Shell, and then repeat the upgrade. (Because Setup creates 
several special files that the DOS Shell requires to run properly, you can’t simply use 
the EXPAND utility to transfer the DOS Shell from your 6.0 distribution disks.) 

No problem, right? Wrong: big problem. If you’ve already run DELOLDOS after 
installing MS-DOS 6.2, the 6.0 Setup program no longer works. Because it can’t 
identify MS-DOS 6.2, a later DOS version, Setup returns an “Unrecoverable Error” 
message and aborts the installation. If you plan on using the DOS Shell, then, make 
certain it’s already on your hard disk before you upgrade to MS-DOS 6.2. If it isn’t, 
you’ll have no choice but to spend the extra $20 for Microsoft’s Resource Disk. 

So, should you shell out the extra 20 bucks for the DOS Shell? Yes, if you want to 
work in a graphics-based environment and your system specs don’t quite measure up 
to Windows’ expectations. Yes, if you’re not interested in using Windows-based appli¬ 
cations but do want to take advantage of task swapping, program groups, file associa¬ 
tion, or any one of several other conveniences the DOS Shell offers the typical PC 
user. If any of these options interests you, the $19.95 cost of the Resource Disk 
containing the DOS Shell seems a minor investment indeed. 

—J.N. 
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unload one program completely to 
run the second, as he would were 
he not working in the DOS Shell. 

Group Therapy 

A second DOS Shell feature that’s 
not available with standard DOS is 
the ability to create and use pro¬ 
gram groups. Program groups are 
a valuable organizational tool. 
Think of them as an electronic file 
cabinet. Just as a file cabinet can 
contain more than one drawer, a 
program group can contain multi¬ 
ple programs or even additional 
groups (unlike Windows’ program 
groups). 

Like most businesses, CCC sur¬ 
vives by having several projects in 
the works at any given time. The 
ability to create program groups 
within the DOS Shell lets CCC 
gather together all work relating to 
a given project and ensures easy 
accessibility from the DOS Shell. 

To create program groups, use 
the New command. This option 
appears automatically in the DOS 
Shell File menu whenever you’re 
working within the program-group 
window. To create a new program 
group: 

• Select File from the DOS Shell 
menu bar. 

• Select the New option. 

• Select Program Group from the 
New Program Object dialog box. 

• Click on OK or press Enter. 

This sequence displays the Add 
Group dialog box. You must enter a 


program-group name in the Title 
field. Be as descriptive as you like. 
Group names aren’t limited to the 
eight characters mandated by 
DOS; they can be up to 74 char¬ 
acters long. Jim used the group 
name “City Park Project” to repre¬ 
sent one of his pending proposals. 
The DOS Shell responded by 
adding a new group called City 
Park Project to the DOS Shell dis¬ 
play. (See the second screen shot, 
“Adding a program group,” below 
left.) Using the same technique, 
CCC could create separate pro¬ 
gram groups for every current or 
pending project. 

Creating a program group is only 
half the job. It’s like assembling a 
new file cabinet—you still have to 
decide what you want to store in 
this cabinet before it can be a truly 
efficient organizational tool. To do 
that in the DOS Shell, just add 
items to your program group. 

If Jim were adding items to his 
City Park Project group, he’d follow 
these steps: 

• Use the mouse or arrow keys to 
highlight City Park Project. 

• Double-click the mouse or press 
Enter to activate the group. 

• Select File from the DOS Shell 
menu bar. 

• Select the New option. 

• Select Program Item from the 
New Program Object dialog box. 

• Click on OK or press Enter. 

This sequence displays the Add 
Program dialog box shown in the 


third screen shot, “Adding a pro¬ 
gram item” (below right). You use 
the Add Program dialog box to tell 
the DOS Shell how you want it to 
perform the task associated with 
the item you’re creating. Infor¬ 
mation entered here includes the 
following: 

• Program Title: the name you 
want to appear in the program- 
group window for this item 

• Commands: the exact command 
or commands used to initiate the 
task associated with this item 

• Startup Directory: the direc¬ 
tory you want to activate whenever 
this item is selected 

• Application Shortcut Key: 
an optional key combination you 
can use to switch immediately to 
this item if it’s running in the 
Active Task List 

• Pause after exit: if checked, 
instructs DOS to pause after com¬ 
pleting this task and wait for a 
keypress before returning to the 
DOS Shell display 

• Password: an optional field for 
restricting access to this item 

The fourth screen shot, “Loading 
a spreadsheet file” (page 30, top), 
shows how CCC would run Lotus 
1-2-3 and load automatically into 
memory a spreadsheet file contain¬ 
ing the proposed budget figures for 
the City Park Project outlined 
above. 

One important thing to remember 
about program groups is that the 
individual items they contain may 
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Adding a program group. Jim added a new program group called 
City Park Project to his DOS Shell display. 



Adding a program item. This screen lets Jim add items to his 
City Park Project group. 
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MS-DOS Shell 



Loading a spreadsheet file. These commands will launch Lotus 
1-2-3 as well as load a spreadsheet for Jim’s City Park Project. 



Associating files. Fill in this dialog box to specify an application 
you want to run when you select files with the INI extension. 


be spread hither and yon across 
your disk. This ability to gather 
together related programs and data 
files, regardless of where they’re 
stored physically on a disk, lets you 
organize the various elements asso¬ 
ciated with a particular project with¬ 
out wreaking havoc within your care¬ 
fully designed directory structure. 

Close Ties 

Finally, one simple but potentially 
time-saving DOS Shell device lets 
you associate a group of files with a 
specific application program, based 
on the filename’s extension. Try 
the following experiment: 

1 Use your keyboard or mouse to 
highlight the file DOSSHELL.INI in 
your DOS directory. 

2 Select File from the DOS Shell 
menu bar. 

3 Select the Associate option. 

A dialog box like the one in the 
fifth screen shot, “Associating files” 
(above), will appear. You’ll use 


it to specify an ap¬ 
plication you want 
to run whenever 
you select any files 
with the same ex¬ 
tension as the cur¬ 
rent file— INI (ini¬ 
tialization) files, in 
this example. For 
instance, you may 
want to set up a sit¬ 
uation where you 
can use edit.COM, 
the DOS text editor, 
to modify the con¬ 
tents of your INI 
files. To create this 
association: 


• Type EDIT.COM in 
the text field of the 
Associate File dia¬ 
log box. 

• Click on OK or 
press Enter. 

To see what you’ve 
accomplished, double¬ 
click on DOSSHELL.INI, or, using the 
keyboard, highlight DOSSHELL.INI 
and press Enter. Because of the 
association you created, this runs 
EDIT.COM and loads the DOSSHELL.INI 


file automatically into memory for 
editing. (Before this association 
existed, DOS would have beeped, 
indicating that the file you selected 
wasn’t an executable program.) 
Once you establish an association, 
DOS applies it to all files with the 
same extension. In other words, 
clicking on any INI file would now 
run EDIT.COM and load the specified 
file into memory for editing. 

Associations are very convenient. 
Suppose that CCC decided to name 
all budget spreadsheets associated 
with any of the company’s projects 
with the file extension bgt. Asso¬ 
ciating bgt files with Lotus 1-2-3 
would let an employee start Lotus 
and immediately begin editing the 
desired budget figures by clicking 
on the appropriate filename within 
a directory listing in the DOS Shell 
display. 

Admittedly, the DOS Shell isn’t 
Windows. Still, it provides capabili¬ 
ties and conveniences that simply 
aren’t available when you’re work¬ 
ing directly from the DOS system 
prompt. Let’s face it—not every¬ 
one needs Windows. But almost 
every DOS user can benefit from 
using the DOS Shell to organize his 
or her work. ■ 



HELP IS AT HAND 


If you need help with a DOS command, but don’t know which command is 
appropriate, don’t despair. DOS 6.0 and later let you search through help files 
for information on a specific topic. For example, suppose you want to compare 
the contents of two disks, but don’t know which DOS command handles that 
task. You can find out by searching DOS’s help files for the word compare. 

The procedure is simple: 

• Type HELP at the DOS prompt to display the command reference. 

• Press Alt+S to display the Search menu. 

• Type F to select the Find option. 

• In the dialog box, type COMPARE as the word for which you’re searching. 

• Press Enter to accept OK and initiate the search. 


If you don’t find the appropriate command on the first “hit,” don’t worry; just 
press F3 to select the Repeat Last Find option and continue scanning for 
information that will help you compare files. 

—Jack Nimersheim 
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PC TOOLBOX 

Put Your Text 
On the Move 

Text motion may be all downhill under DOS, but herds 
a slick utility that will shift your batch files into reverse gear. 


by Robert L. Hummel 



rogress in the personal- 
computer industry 
I comes in fits and 
starts. It wasn’t too long ago that I 
considered the “Press 1 to open a 
document” type of menu to be 
state-of-the-art. Now even the 
simplest notepad editor features 
drop-down menus and on-line 
help. I’ll just bet that the phrase 
uttered most often by software 
designers is “Why didn’t I think 
of that sooner?” 

The way we view information 
has also changed drastically. We 
used to move through data page by 
page, like reading an electronic 
book. You could see one page or the 
next, but never part of both at the 
same time. 

Modern software, thank good¬ 
ness, now emphasizes easy move¬ 
ment; you can go forward or back¬ 
ward at will, heedless of arbitrary 
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boundaries, working in a natural 
and productive fashion. 

All is not roses, however, in the 
contemporary software garden. As 
you might expect, DOS is the one 
major program that has stubbornly 
resisted the pressure to improve its 
interface. 

DOS has never grown past its 
archaic approach to information 
presentation. It writes data to your 
screen according to one simple 
rule: Start at the top and move 
ever downward. When the screen is 
full, DOS scrolls the data up one 
line and writes the new data at the 
bottom. 

That’s not too bad if you’re just 
using DOS to run your applica¬ 
tions. But if you like to create your 
own batch programs, DOS’s poor 
screen management can limit your 
creativity. What’s missing, and 
consequently unavailable to DOS’s 
batch programming language, are 
basic tools for scrolling the screen. 

In this column, I’ll present Scroll, 
a new utility you can use to scroll 
the screen up or down at will. You 
don’t have to scroll the entire 
screen, and you can specify any 


rectangular portion of the display 
— all of it, or even just a single 
character. Using Scroll, you’ll finally 
break DOS’s fixation with one-way 
screen movement. 

Down for the Count 

You’ve seen DOS scroll the screen 
so often, you automatically take 
special steps to keep long direc¬ 
tories or files from scrolling out of 
sight before you’ve had the chance 
to read them. (If the difference 
between scrolling the screen and 
scrolling text seems a little murky, 
see the accompanying sidebar, 
“Down to the Top,” page 32.) 

Internally, DOS keeps track of 
the line on which it’s currently 
writing text. DOS doesn’t do any¬ 
thing with this information until it 
detects that moving to the next line 
will put it below the bottom of your 
display. 

DOS then copies lines 2 through 
25 on the display to lines 1 through 
24; the text on line 1 is overwritten 
and lost forever. 

Finally, it erases the bottom fine 
of the display and resumes its orig¬ 
inal job of writing text. 
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DOS’s control of screen scrolling 
is simplistic: It moves inexorably 
downward and always scrolls the 
entire screen. Your batch files 
inherit this limitation: You simply 
write your text to the screen, let¬ 
ting DOS handle the scrolling. Or 
you can display entire screens of 
text, clearing the screen between 
them. This latter method looks 
better, but works only if your infor¬ 
mation partitions naturally into 
entire screenfuls. 

Typically, when a batch program 
can’t do what you need, your only 
option has been to learn a pro¬ 
gramming language, such as Basic 
or Pascal. But even these lan¬ 
guages don’t always provide func¬ 
tions for complete control of screen 


scrolling. The time has come to 
beat those programming languages 
to the punch. 

Ups and Downs 

Before you can use Scroll, you’ll 
have to create it. To convert the 
SCROLL.scr Debug script shown in 
the first listing (facing page, top) to 
the executable program SCROLL- 
.COM, follow the instructions out¬ 
lined in the “Debug Scripts” section 
of “How to Use This Magazine” 
(page 76 in this issue). 

With Scroll, you can define any 
rectangular area of the screen as a 
window and then scroll the text in 
that window up or down. To define 
a window and scroll its contents, 
simply use the following command: 


SCROLL row col nrow ncol [+|-]n 

Here, row represents the number 
of the uppermost row of the window. 
The top row on your display is 
always row 1; row numbers increase 
as you move down the screen. On 
DOS’s default 80-by-25 text display, 
the bottom row will be row 25. If 
you’ve set your screen to use 43 or 
50 rows, however, Scroll can also 
accept row values up to those limits. 

Similarly, col represents the left¬ 
most column of the window. The 
first column on your display is 
column 1; on a typical screen, the 
rightmost column is column 80. 
The two arguments nrow and ncol 
specify the number of rows and 
columns in the window, respectively. 

The [+ | -]n parameter specifies 
the number of rows within the win¬ 
dow you want to scroll and which 
way: You must include the plus or 
minus character to indicate the 
scroll direction. Specify +n and 
Scroll will move the text in the 
window up, adding blank lines at 
the bottom as required. To move 
text down in the window, adding 
blank lines at the top, specify -n. 
Specifying a value of 0 (zero) for n 
clears the entire window, regard¬ 
less of its size. 

Scroll is small; as a result, it 
doesn’t contain any extra instruc¬ 
tions to check for errors in input 
arguments. If you pass too few 
arguments, or arguments with 
nonsensical values, the results will 
be unpredictable. You can’t dam¬ 
age your computer or display, 
though, so don’t be afraid to experi¬ 
ment. If you wind up with a 
strange-looking screen, simply 
execute the CLS command. 

You can use the Scroll utility as 
the core around which to build a 
scrolling menu. The UPDOWN.BAT 
program presented here (facing 
page, middle) implements a simple 
menu that can serve as a template 
for your own programs. Using the 
program SAYAT.COM (presented 
originally in DRG/DOS World #17, 
September 1994, page 32, and 


DOWN TO THE TOP 

T here’s an undeclared war of sorts raging in the computer industry. On one side are 
those who speak in terms of scrolling text, and they’ve squared off firmly against 
those who speak of scrolling viewports. No shots have been fired, but there have been 
several heated exchanges. 

The problem is one of viewpoint. Picture in your mind a long roll of paper covered 
with pages of text. Place that paper behind a piece of cardboard containing a small 
cutout, so that only page 3 of the text is visible. Press the Page Down button and ask 
yourself, “What page of the text is now visible?” 

If you think you’d be looking at page 2, you subscribe to the text view of scrolling. In 
this case, you consider the viewport fixed and the text moveable. To you, Page Down 
means to literally move the page down. 

On the other hand, if you think you’d be seeing page 4, you belong to the viewport 
group. In this model, the text is fixed and the cursor controls move the viewing 
window. In your case, Page Down means to move down the page. 

With few exceptions, the viewport group is dominant among designers of applica¬ 
tion programs. Nonetheless, semantic problems still occur. The ultimate authority, 
and the one to which we’ll defer, is the collection of BIOS functions that perform the 
work of scrolling: 

• Scroll up, Move the text on screen up; the action performed by the Page Down key 
or the down-arrow cursor key. 

• Scroll down. Move the text on screen down; the action performed by the Page Up 
key or the up-arrow cursor key. 

• Scroll right Move the text on screen left; the action performed by the right-arrow 
cursor key. 

• Scroll left. Move the text on screen right; the action performed by the left-arrow 
cursor key. 


—R.L.H. 
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SCROLL.SCR creates the program SCROLL.COM 

which paints windows on your PC’s display. 



N SCROLL.COM 

MOV 

AH,8 

MOV 

BL, 6 

CMP 

AL, 20 

A 100 


INT 

10 

CMP 

AL, 2D 

JZ 

171 

MOV 

AH, F 

MOV 

BP,AX 

JNZ 

14A 

SUB 

AL, 30 

INT 

10 

MOV 

AH,2 

INC 

BL 

AAD 


MOV 

AH,3 

POP 

DX 

CALL 

156 

MOV 

AH, AL 

INT 

10 

INT 

10 

MOV 

AL, AH 

JMP 

164 

PUSH 

DX 

CALL 

156 

MOV 

AH, BL 

POP 

SI 

MOV 

SI,81 

DEC 

AH 

MOV 

BX, BP 

RET 


CALL 

156 

MOV 

DH, AH 

INT 

10 



DEC 

AH 

ADD 

DH, CH 

RET 


R CX 


MOV 

CH, AH 

CALL 

156 

MOV 

AX,2901 

73 


CALL 

156 

DEC 

AH 

MOV 

D1,5C 

W 


DEC 

AH 

MOV 

DL, AH 

INT 

21 

Q 


MOV 

CL,AH 

ADD 

DL,CL 

PUSH 

SI 



MOV 

AH,2 

LODSB 


MOV 

SI,5D 



MOV 

DX, CX 

CMP 

AL, 20 

SUB 

AX,AX 



INT 

10 

JZ 

13D 

LODSB 





End 


UPDOWN.BAT demonstrates how to call the Scroll utility within a batch program to move text in a window up and down on demand. 

0ECHO OFF 

SAYAT 20 1 "Press U to scroll up. 

: DOWN 

REM - Scroll a menu up or down 

D to scroll down. 


REM - inside a screen window 

X to exit " 

IF %T0P%==1 GOTO LOOP 


CHOICE /CUDX /N : 


SET Dl="Monday 

IF ERRORLEVEL 3 GOTO EXIT 

SCROLL 8 35 5 10 -1 

SET D2="Tuesday " 

IF ERRORLEVEL 2 GOTO DOWN 


SET D3="Wednesday" 


IF %T0P%==2 SET T0P=1 

SET D4="Thursday " 

REM Scroll the menu up 

IF %T0P%==1 SAYAT 8 35 

SET D5="Friday 

REM Write new line at bottom 


SET D6="Saturday " 


IF %T0P%==3 SET T0P=2 

SET D7="Sunday 

IF %T0P%==3 GOTO LOOP 

IF %T0P%==2 SAYAT 8 35 



GOTO LOOP 

SET TOP=1 

SCROLL 8 35 5 10 +1 




: EXIT 

CLS 

IF %T0P%==2 SET T0P=3 

SET Dl= 

SAYAT 8 35 %D1% 

IF %T0P%==3 SAYAT 12 35 %D7% 

SET D2= 

SAYAT 9 35 %D2% 


SET D3= 

SAYAT 10 35 %D3% 

IF %T0P%==1 SET T0P=2 

SET D4= 

SAYAT 11 35 %D4% 

IF %T0P%==2 SAYAT 12 35 %D6% 

SET D5= 

SAYAT 12 35 %D5% 

GOTO LOOP 

SET D6= 



SET D7= 

: LOOP 

REM - Scroll the menu down 

SET TOP= 


End 


Use SAYAT.SCR to create SAYAT.COM. SAYAT.COM positions the cursor and then displays a line of text. 


N SAYAT 

.COM 

DEC 

DI 

MOV 

DH, AH 

A 100 


MOV 

AH, F 

SUB 

AX,AX 

MOV 

CL,80 

INT 

10 

MOV 

SI, 6D 

DEC 

CL 

PUSH 

BX 

LODSB 


SUB 

CH, CH 

SUB 

AX, AX 

CMP 

AL, 20 

MOV 

AL, 22 

MOV 

SI, 5D 

JZ 

143 

MOV 

DI ,81 

LODSB 


SUB 

AL,30 

REPNZ 


CMP 

AL, 20 

AAD 


SCASB 


JZ 

12D 

MOV 

AH, AL 

JNZ 

159 

SUB 

AL, 30 

JMP 

136 

MOV 

BP, DI 

AAD 


DEC 

AH 

REPNZ 


MOV 

AH, AL 

MOV 

DL, AH 

SCASB 


JMP 

120 

MOV 

AH,2 

JNZ 

159 

DEC 

AH 

POP 

BX 


INT 

MOV 

MOV 

MOV 

MOV 

SUB 

INT 

RET 

R CX 

5A 

W 

Q 


10 

AH,40 
BX, 1 
DX, BP 
CX, DI 
CX, DX 
21 


End 
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VERTWIPE.BAT clears your screen by wiping text from the top and bottom simultaneously. 

0ECHO OFF 

SCROLL 11 13 80 -1 

REM - Clear the screen 

SCROLL 13 25 13 80 +1 

REM - by scrolling 

GOTO LOOP 

REM - the top and bottom 


REM - together 

: EXIT 


SET R= 

SET R= 

CLS 

: LOOP 


SET R=X%R% 


IF %R%==XXXXXXXXXXXX GOTO EXIT 

End 


shown here on page 33, bottom), 
UpDown creates a five-line window 
in the center of your display and 
fills it with the first five of seven 
menu choices. Here, I’ve chosen the 
first five days of the week. 

To grab user responses, I’ve included 
CHOICE. Because this example is just 
a demonstration, I’m offering only 
three options: scroll the menu up, 
scroll the menu down, or exit the 
program. Based on your input, the 
UpDown program performs the appro¬ 
priate task. It automatically keeps 
track of which lines your system is 
displaying and so prevents you from 
scrolling past the beginning or end 
of the menu choices. You can expand 
on these ideas to accommodate 
more choices and to do something 
unique for each menu selection. 

Special Effects 

Scroll isn’t only for serious work; it 
also gives you a chance to add visual 
effects to your batch programs. CLS 


is useful, but boring, vertwipe.bat, 
shown in the fourth listing (above), 
on the other hand, makes clearing 
your screen an adventure. 

VertWipe splits your screen hori¬ 
zontally into two windows. The top 
window contains rows 1 through 
13; the bottom window contains 
rows 13 through 25. VertWipe 
alternately scrolls the text in the 
top window down and the text in 
the bottom window up one line at a 
time. Both halves seem to fold up 
into a single line, then disappear. 


Another variation on screen 
clearing is stripes.bat, shown in 
the fifth listing (below left). This 
program divides the screen into 
eight vertical bars, each ten columns 
wide and 25 rows long. Adjacent 
bars then scroll in opposite direc¬ 
tions, like a curtain opening. 

My final replacement for CLS is 
CHECKER.BAT, shown in the sixth 
listing (below middle). The screen is 
divided into three rows and four 
columns, for a total of 12 squares. The 
text in the squares doesn’t scroll; 


STRIPES.BAT scrolls vertical bars in 

CHECKER.BAT divides the screen into 12 

G0T0R0W.SCR creates GOTOROW.COM, 

opposite directions to create the effect 

squares and clears them one at a time. 

which lets you place the cursor in any row 

of a curtain opening. 

@ECH0 OFF 

on screen. 

@ECH0 OFF 

REM Clears your screen 

N G0T0R0W.C0M 

REM Wipe the screen by scrolling 

REM in 12 squares - 

A 100 

REM 8 bars in different 

REM checkerboard fashion 

MOV AH,F 

REM directions 


INT 10 


SCROLL 01 01 08 20 0 

PUSH BX 

SET R= 

SCROLL 01 41 08 20 0 

SUB AX,AX 


SCROLL 09 21 09 20 0 

MOV SI, 5D 

: LOOP 

SCROLL 09 61 09 20 0 

L0DSB 

SET R=X%R% 

SCROLL 18 01 08 20 0 

CMP AL, 20 

IF %R%==XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

SCROLL 18 41 08 20 0 

JZ 117 

GOTO EXIT 

SCROLL 01 21 08 20 0 

SUB AL, 30 


SCROLL 01 61 08 20 0 

AAD 

SCROLL 1 1 25 10 +1 

SCROLL 09 01 09 20 0 

MOV AH, AL 

SCROLL 1 11 25 10 -1 

SCROLL 09 41 09 20 0 

JMP 10A 

SCROLL 1 21 25 10 +1 

SCROLL 18 21 08 20 0 

DEC AH 

SCROLL 1 31 25 10 -1 

SCROLL 18 61 08 20 0 

End 

MOV DH, AH 

SCROLL 1 41 25 10 +1 

SUB DL,DL 

SCROLL 1 51 25 10 -1 


MOV AH,2 

SCROLL 1 61 25 10 +1 


POP BX 

SCROLL 1 71 25 10 -1 


INT 10 

GOTO LOOP 


RET 

: EXIT 


R CX 

SET R= 


23 

CLS End. 


W 

Q End 








PC TOOLBOX 


instead, each square clears individu¬ 
ally with a single command by speci¬ 
fying 0 (zero) for the n argument. 

Sizzle Sells the Steak 

These sample batch programs 
should start you thinking of ways 
you can dress up your own batch 
programs with scrolling and atten¬ 


tion-getting screen wipes. Combine 
Scroll with utilities presented orig¬ 
inally in previous issues of DOS 
World. Good candidates are GOTO- 
ROW.COM (DOS World #17, Septem¬ 
ber 1994, page 31, shown here on 
the facing page, bottom right), 
which positions your cursor to any 
row on screen, and SAYAT.COM, men¬ 


tioned above, which positions the 
cursor and then displays a line of 
text. Also try WINAT.COM (DOS 
World #18, November 1994, page 
30, shown here below) to draw color 
windows, and BOXAT.COM (DOS 
World #18, page 32, shown here at 
bottom) to surround them with 
various border styles. ■ 


WINAT.SCR creates the program WINAT.COM, which creates color windows on screen. 



N WINAT.COM 

ADD 

DH ,CH 


OR 

BH, AH 

JZ 156 


A 100 

CALL 

13B 


MOV 

AX,600 

SUB AL,30 


MOV 

SI,81 

DEC 

AH 


INT 

10 

AAD 


CALL 

13B 

MOV 

DL, AH 


RET 


MOV AH,AL 


DEC 

AH 

ADD 

DL,CL 


MOV 

AX,2901 

JMP 149 


MOV 

CH, AH 

CALL 

13B 


MOV 

DI,5C 

POP SI 


CALL 

13B 

MOV 

BH, AH 


INT 

21 

RET 


DEC 

AH 

CALL 

13B 


PUSH 

SI 



MOV 

CL,AH 

SHL 

AH, 1 


MOV 

SI,5D 

R CX 


CALL 

13B 

SHL 

AH, 1 


SUB 

AX,AX 

58 


DEC 

AH 

SHL 

AH, 1 


LODSB 


W 


MOV 

DH, AH 

SHL 

AH, 1 


CMP 

AL, 20 

Q 

End 

BOXAT.SCR creates the program BOXAT.COM, which uses any of several styles of graphics characters to add borders to on-screen windows. 


N BOXAT.COM 


CALL 

1AA 


MOV 

AH,2 


A 100 



MOV 

AH,2 


ADD 

DL, [105] 


JMP 

133 


MOV 

DX, [106] 


DEC 

DL 


DB 00,00,00,00,00,00,00 


INT 

10 


INT 

10 


DB DA 

,C4,BF,B3,C0,C4,D9 


RET 



MOV 

AH,A 


DB C9 

,CD,BB,BA,C8,CD,BC 


MOV 

AX,2901 


MOV 

CX,1 


DB DB 

,DB,DB,DB,DB,DB,DB 


MOV 

DI,5C 


INT 

10 


DB B2 

,B2,B2,B2,B2,B2,B2 


INT 

21 


POP 

CX 


DB B1 

,B1,B1,B1,B1,B1,B1 


PUSH 

SI 


LOOP 

1BE 


DB B0,B0,B0,B0,B0,B0,B0 


MOV 

SI, 5D 


MOV 

DX, BP 


MOV 

SI,81 


SUB 

AX, AX 


INC 

DH 


CALL 

18D 


LODSB 



MOV 

AH,2 


DEC 

AH 


CMP 

AL, 20 


INT 

10 


MOV 

[102],AH 


JZ 

1A8 


LODSB 


CALL 

18D 


SUB 

AL, 30 


MOV 

AH, E 


DEC 

AH 


AAD 



INT 

10 


MOV 

[103],AH 


MOV 

AH, AL 


LODSB 


CALL 

18D 


JMP 

19B 


MOV 

AH,A 


MOV 

[104],AH 


POP 

SI 


SUB 

CH, CH 


CALL 

18D 


RET 



MOV 

CL, [105] 


MOV 

[105],AH 


MOV 

BP, DX 


DEC 

CX 


MOV 

AH, F 


MOV 

BH,[108] 


ADD 

DX, CX 


INT 

10 


CALL 

1E8 


DEC 

CX 


MOV 

[108],BH 


LODSB 



INT 

10 


MOV 

AH,3 


SUB 

CH, CH 


MOV 

AH,2 


INT 

10 


MOV 

CL, [104] 


INT 

10 


MOV 

[106],DX 


DEC 

CL 


LODSB 


CALL 

18D 


DEC 

CL 


MOV 

AH,A 


DEC 

AH 


PUSH 

CX 


MOV 

CX,1 


CMP 

AH,5 


MOV 

DX, BP 


INT 

10 


JA 

18C 


INC 

DH 


RET 



MOV 

AL, 7 


MOV 

BP, DX 





MUL 

AH 


MOV 

AH,2 


R CX 



MOV 

SI,109 


INT 

10 


10D 



ADD 

SI,AX 


MOV 

AH,A 


W 



MOV 

DH,[102] 


MOV 

CX,1 


Q 



MOV 

DL,[103] 


INT 

10 




End 
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BATCH-FILE MEDIC 

A Batch-File 
Breakthrough 

Who says you can’t teach an old DOS new tricks? Here’s 
a new way to use hatch files to break text into two parts. 

by Hardin Brothers 


Original batch files are hard to 
come by these days. Computer users 
have discovered, explored, and 
exploited nearly every trick the 
batch language will allow. Pro¬ 
grammers root out new techniques 
about as often as mathematicians 
announce new prime numbers, and 
even then they're usually variations 
on familiar themes. 

So when DOS World’s techni¬ 
cal editor and columnist Hardin 
Brothers wrote us that he was “really 
excited" about an “obscure, undocu¬ 
mented feature" he had unearthed, 
we weren't exactly prepared to stop 
the presses—that is, until we took a 
close look at his discoveiy. Hardin's 
come up with a terrific trick, one 
that will let you write batch files 
that heretofore haven't been possible 
without the help of a higher-level 
language such as QBasic. 

In brief, Hardin's technique lets 
you parse strings; you can now 
break a filename into its base name 
and extension. Once you've broken a 
filename into its two components, 


Technical Editor Hardin Brothers has been 
working with computers and writing about 
them for 15 years. 


your batch files can handle all sorts 
of file-management chores. 

The process involves using the 
slash character in the set of a FOR-IN- 
DO command. The slash acts as an 
escape code, which breaks a subse¬ 
quent string into two parts. Because 
Hardin's procedure is involved — 
incorporating a couple of FOR-lN-DOs, 
a loop, and several environment 
variables — we're spreading this col¬ 
umn across two issues. This month, 
Hardin will describe his technique 
and give you a few simple examples 
to show you how it works. In our 
next issue, he'll dive into some more 
complex uses. 

— Eds. 



he FOR-IN-DO command 
includes a little-known 
use for the forward 
I slash (/) that gives 
batch files an entirely new dimen¬ 
sion. Using my technique, you can 
break a filename into its base and 
extension, add or remove a trailing 
backslash from a pathname, and 
even add and subtract numbers. 

To demonstrate this feature, I’ll 
show you a couple of simple batch 
files that will help you understand 


the concept. In the next issue (DOS 
World #20, March 1995), I’ll show 
you how to use the technique to 
write a batch file that deletes back¬ 
up files for which an original file 
exists. For example, if the batch 
file finds a file named TEST.BAR, it 
will delete the file only if the direc¬ 
tory contains another file named 
TEST.TXT, TEST.WP, or TEST.DOC. 

Slash and Burn 

DOS interprets a slash within the 
(set) portion of a FOR-IN-DO com¬ 
mand as an escape character. 
It doesn’t interpret the slash liter¬ 
ally, but as a command: FOR-IN-DO 
discards the slash and reads the 
next character as a single-byte 
parameter. 

If you display the variable that 
follows FOR, you’ll see that the 
slash command or escape character 
breaks a word into two pieces. For 
example, this command: 

FOR %%C IN (/WHEEL) DO ECHO %%C 
displays the following lines: 
w 

HEEL 
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VERT.BAT uses DOS’s FOR-IN-DO command and the forward slash to break strings into 
characters and display the contents of the command line vertically. To create the omega 
in DOS’s EDIT.COM text editor, hold down the Alt key and type its ASCII code, 234, 
on the numeric keypad (Num Lock on). When you release the Alt key, the omega will 
appear on screen. 

@ECH0 OFF 
CLS 

SET CMD=%1Q 
: LP 

SET 0RIG=%CMD% 

IF "%CMD%" = = GOTO DONE 

FOR %%A IN (/%CMD%) DO SET CMD=%%A 

FOR %%A IN (/%0RIG%) DO IF %%A%CMD%==%ORIG% ECHO %%A 

GOTO LP 

: DONE 

SET CMD= 


FOR-IN-DO sees the contents of the 
set as /w and heel. To interpret the 
/w, FOR-IN-DO discards the slash 
and accepts the w as the first char¬ 
acter. The slash lets FOR-IN-DO 
work with strings within quotation 
marks, with commas (which nor¬ 
mally separate items in the set), 
and with other unusual characters. 
But it also turns out to be much 
more than that: It’s the batch lan¬ 
guage’s only method of breaking a 
string into individual characters. 

To see the slash in action, let’s 
start with a simple task: displaying 
the command line vertically. If we 
start this batch file, VERT.BAT (see 
the listing above), like this: 

VERT DOSWORLD 

it will display this: 

D 

0 

S 

W 

0 

R 

L 

D 

The third line sets the environ¬ 
ment variable CMD to the contents 


of variable %l, which in this case is 
DOSWORLD. The same line adds a 
nonsense character at the end to 
serve as an end-of-string character; 
DOS uses it to tell the batch file 
when to stop extracting characters. 
I’ve used ASCII character 234 (Q, 
the Greek letter omega); you can 
use any character not included in 


the word you’re printing vertically. 
(See the caption accompanying the 
VERT.BAT listing for instructions on 
entering special characters.) 

The real work starts in the fifth 
line, inside the loop labeled LP. 
First, the program stores a copy of 
CMD in a variable called ORIG. Then 
it tests to see whether it has printed 
all the original characters. (As 
you’ll see, CMD loses one character 
each time the program executes a 
loop.) If not, the seventh and eighth 
lines get the next letter and print 
it. These are the lines that deserve 
careful study. 

If we weren’t using the slash 
before the variable CMD in the set, 
the seventh line would simply see a 
single item: DOSWORLD. It would 
put DOSWORLD into the variable 
%%A and then set CMD to DOSWORLD. 
Remember, however, that the slash 
splits the item in two. 

Thus, FOR-IN-DO in the seventh 
line executes twice. The first time, 
%%A contains the first letter, D, and 
sets CMD to D. The second time, %%A 


EXTRACT.BAT uses the FOR-IN-DO slash to separate a filename’s base name and 
extension. You can apply this batch-file tool in any number of ways, including automatic 
comparison and deletion of multiple file copies. (Look for detailed instructions and 
sample programs in the next issue of DOS World.) 

@ECH0 OFF 
SET NAME=%1 

IF "%NAME%"=="" GOTO DONE 
SET TNAME=%NAME%£2 
SET BASE= 

SET CHAR= 

: LP 

SET TEMP=%TNAME% 

IF "TNAME%"=="Q" GOTO DONE 

FOR %%A IN (/%TNAME%) DO SET TNAME=%%A 

FOR %%A IN (/%TEMP%) DO IF %%A%TNAME%==%TEMP% SET CHAR=%%A 
IF "%CHAR%"=="." GOTO DONE 
SET BASE=%BASE%%CHAR% 

GOTO LP 
: DONE 

ECHO Original filename: %NAME% 

ECHO Base of filename: %BASE% 

SET CHAR= 

SET TEMP= 

SET TNAME= 

End 
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contains the rest of the string, 
OSWORLD, and sets CMD to OSWORLD. 

The program continues to the 
eighth line. Again, for-in-do exe¬ 
cutes twice. The first time, %%A 
contains the first letter, D. Then it 
uses an if statement to compare 
this letter combined with the con¬ 
tents of CMD to the string with 
which the loop started. In other 
words, the IF statement's logic 
looks like this to DOS: 

IF D+OSWORLD = DOSWORLD, 
then display D 

Since the two strings match, the 
program echoes D. The second time, 
%%A contains the rest of ORIG, OS¬ 
WORLD. The IF statement's logic 
looks like this: 

IF 0SW0RLD+0SW0RLD=D0SW0RLD, 
then display OSWORLD 


Since the two strings don't match, 
the program displays nothing fur¬ 
ther and jumps back to the begin¬ 
ning of the loop. On the second pass, 
CMD now contains OSWORLD, which it 
stores in ORIG. The routine executes 
again, this time using OSWORLD as 
the string, and the eighth line even¬ 
tually displays the character O. The 
LP loop executes as many times as 
there are characters in the string 
until nothing but the end-of-string 
marker is left, when the program 
returns to the DOS prompt. 

Study the fourth through ninth 
lines carefully. Once you under¬ 
stand them, your batch files can 
break any word into two pieces. 
And when they can do that, they'll 
be able to perform stunts that most 
batch files can’t even dream about. 
This month's main demonstration 
program will use these six lines, 
with some minor modifications, to 



IS YOUR SERIAL PORT 
UP TO SPEED? 


If you’ve recently purchased a high-speed modem that transmits data at 
14,400 bps or faster, you may have noticed that your uploads and downloads 
are plagued with error messages such as “Data overrun,” “Bad CRC,” and 
“Serial input error.” The most common cause of these messages is an older 
serial port that isn’t equipped with a modern, high-speed UART (universal 
asynchronous receiver/transmitter) chip. To eliminate problems of this type 
when transmitting data at speeds above 9600 bps, you need a serial port with 
a 16550AF chip. 

To see whether your serial card is equipped for high-speed modems, you 
can run DOS’s diagnostic program, MSD.EXE, available in MS-DOS 6.0 and 
later and Windows 3.1 and later. (Normally, it resides in your\DOS or 
\WINDOWS directory. If you try to run MSD.EXE within Windows, the system 
warns you that you might receive inaccurate information. Because you merely 
want to find out which chip your serial port has, ignore this message and 
continue.) 

At the main menu, press C to see information on your COM ports. Under 
the listing for each port, check the heading “UART Chip Used.” If MSD lists 
the number as 8250 or 16450 instead of 16550AF, consider upgrading your 
serial card. 

If your serial card is an older one with a socketed UART, just purchase a 
16550AF chip set (it costs around $10), remove the old chips, and substitute 
the new ones. (The 16550 chip set consists of the main 16550AF UART and 
two smaller supporting chips.) On most current I/O cards, however, the chips 
are soldered; you’ll have to retire them in favor of a replacement card. Usually, 
so-called multi-I/O cards and integrated I DE-I/O cards equipped with high¬ 
speed serial ports cost $25 to $50. 


—Lenny Bailes 


break a filename into its base and 
extension. 

Extracting Base Names 

A DOS filename is made up of a 
PATH (drive and directories), a base 
name of up to eight characters, and 
an optional period and extension of 
up to three characters. The most 
difficult part of our backup-deletion 
program (which will appear in the 
next issue of DOS World) is remov¬ 
ing the extension from a filename, 
which is where we'll apply the FOR- 
IN-DO slash. 

We can already break a string 
into two parts: the first character 
and everything else. The outline for 
pulling the base name from a full 
filename goes like this: 

1 Remove one letter from the begin¬ 
ning of the full filename. 

2 If that letter is a period or the 
special end-of-string mark, end. 

3. Otherwise, put the letter at the 
end of the base-name string and go 
back to step 1. 

The batch-file fragment is shown 
in the accompanying listing EXTRACT- 
.bat (page 37, bottom). To see it 
work, use it the same way you do 
VERT.BAT. If you type this line: 

EXTRACT SAMPLE.TXT 

your screen will display the follow¬ 
ing information: 

Original filename: SAMPLE.TXT 
Base of filename: SAMPLE 


Next Month 

The two files presented this month 
should show you how the FOR-IN-DO 
slash works and suggest some 
ways you can put it to work in 
batch programs. 

Stay tuned: In the next install¬ 
ment of "Batch-File Medic,” you'll 
build on extract.bat to create a 
backup-deletion program. Until 
then, try to come up with a few 
unique applications of your own for 
this handy technique. ■ 
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BAT 


ELECTRONIC BOOKMARKS 

Three Ways to 
Beat the Batch 

Getting around the limitations of DOS's batch-file language takes ingenuity. 
Here's how one writer beat the system to solve a troublesome problem. 


by Eric Maloney 



've been playing with 
three different ways to 
1 solve a nagging DOS 
problem. I want to write a simple 
batch file that can save and restore 
a subdirectory automatically— 
much the same way a bookmark 
keeps track of my page after I’ve 
closed the book and gone off to do 
other things. 

The hitch is that my electronic 
bookmark involves setting an envi¬ 
ronment variable in a batch file to a 
value displayed by a DOS com¬ 
mand—and DOS provides no easy 
way to do that. (See the accom¬ 
panying sidebar “Environmental 
Awareness,” page 40, for a quick 
explanation of this important 
DOS feature.) 

Here's a simple example. The 
batch file test.bat sets filename as 
a parameter to a filename typed at 
the DOS prompt with this line: 


SET FILENAME=%1 


Eric Maloney is the former editor in chief of 
80 Micro, the founding editor of PC 
Resource, and the former editor in chief 
of LAN Technology. He’s DOS World's editor 
at large. 


When you type the following line: 

TEST.BAT LETTER.TXT 

DOS reads the set command like 
this: 

SET FILENAME=LETTER.TXT 

So far, so good. But how do you 
set a variable to a value that 
a DOS command displays? For 
example, let's say that TEST.BAT 
includes the command CD to show 
the current directory. Our goal is to 
put that directory into a variable 
called curdir. In other words, we 
want a command whose logic looks 
like this: 

SET CURDIR =[output from CD] 

Alas, DOS has no command that 
uses this logic. Its batch-file lan¬ 
guage won't let you assign such 
output directly to a variable; you 
can do it only indirectly. 

To remedy this situation, I've 
come up with three methods—none 
of them perfect. They all yield the 
same result, but each has strengths 
that might make it better for par¬ 


ticular jobs. The version that works 
for you will depend on the kind of 
batch file you're writing, the pur¬ 
pose for which you'll be using it, 
and how ambitious you’re feeling 
today. 

Method 1: A Second Batch File 

The most common solution is to 
maintain a second batch file, which 
sets the environment variable and 
returns you to the main batch file. 
To understand this better, let's 
flesh out my bookmark example. 

My main batch file, MARK.BAT, 
remembers the current directory 
whenever I type MARK. Then, when 
I’m in another directory, I type 
MARK \, and MARK.BAT returns me to 
the original directory. 

In version 1 of this batch file, 
which I'll call MARKl.BAT (see the 
accompanying program listing, 
page 41, top), I set the current 
directory by passing CD's output 
to SETIT.BAT. SETIT.BAT consists 
of this line: 

SET CURDIR= 

SETIT.BAT is a copy of a perma¬ 
nent helper file called setit.dat, 
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(see listing, facing page, middle) 
which I create with a word processor 
and keep with MARKl.BAT in my BAT 
subdirectory. 

As you may know, SETIT.BAT can’t 
end with a carriage return. If it 
does, the redirected output will 
append to SETIT.BAT as a second line, 
and SETIT.BAT won’t work. The easi¬ 
est way to create such a short batch 
file is with copy con. At the DOS 
prompt, type the following line: 

COPY CON SETIT.BAT 

Then type this line: 

SET CURDIR= 

Instead of pressing the Enter key 
at the end of the line, though, 
press Ctrl+Z, then Enter. 

Here’s what the essential lines of 
MARKl.BAT look like: 

COPY C:\BAT\SETIT.DAT 
C:\BAT\SETIT.BAT 
CD»C: \BAT\SETIT. BAT 
CALL C:\BAT\SETIT.BAT 
DEL C:\BAT\SETIT.BAT 

The first line copies SETIT.DAT to 
SETIT.BAT. The reason for SETIT.DAT 


is simple: I need a clean SETIT.BAT 
each time I append data to it. 
Otherwise, SETIT.BAT will eventually 
comprise a pile of useless directory 
PATHS. 

The second line redirects the out¬ 
put from CD to the end of SETIT.BAT, 
using double angle brackets (»). 
SETIT.BAT now refers to the sub¬ 
directory I want and looks like this: 

SET CURDIR=C:\123\FILES 

The third line calls SETIT.BAT, 
which sets the value of CURDIR and 
returns to MARK.BAT. Finally, the 
fourth line deletes SETIT.BAT, which 
is no longer needed. 

Now that we have a way to set 
CURDIR, we can write a few more 
lines to do the work of returning to 
c:\123\files when we type MARK \. 
The batch file needs a few more 
lines for error handling, but here’s 
the skeleton: 

@ECH0 OFF 

IF "%1"=="" GOTO SETDIR 
IF "%1"=="\" CD %CURDIR% 

GOTO END 
:SETDIR 

COPY C:\BAT\SETIT.DAT 
C:\BAT\SETIT.BAT 


CD»C: \BAT\SETIT.BAT 
CALL C:\BAT\SETIT.BAT 
DEL C:\BAT\SETIT.BAT 
: END 

At first glance, using the perma¬ 
nent helper file SETIT.DAT might 
seem like a roundabout way to cre¬ 
ate SETIT.BAT. Why not let MARKl¬ 
.BAT create setit.bat on the fly with 
the ECHO command? Such a solu¬ 
tion would eliminate the need for 
SETIT.DAT. The following command 
would do the trick: 

ECHO SET CURDIR=»SETIT. BAT 

But this approach has one fatal 
flaw: No matter how you ECHO it, 
setit.bat will always end with a 
carriage return. So redirecting out¬ 
put from the CD command to 
SETIT.BAT would look something 
like this: 

SET CURDIR= 

C:\123\FILES 

When you subsequently call 
SETIT.BAT, it sets CURDIR to a null 
value, gives you a “File not found” 
error at the second line, and dumps 
you back to MARKl.BAT, mission 
unaccomplished. 

marki.bat’s advantages are sim¬ 
plicity and speed. Its disadvantage 
is that you’re dealing with a second 
file, SETIT.DAT, which must be avail¬ 
able. If you pass your batch files 
around among friends and col¬ 
leagues, chances are someone will 
get a copy of mark.bat without the 
accompanying support file. 

Also, the batch file must include 
the pathnames of the files MARKl¬ 
.BAT is manipulating—a modifica¬ 
tion inexperienced users might be 
unable or reluctant to make. 

Method 2: A Single Batch File 

In the second version, MARK2.BAT 
(see the accompanying listing, 
facing page, bottom), SETIT.BAT 
becomes a subroutine at the end of 
MARK2.BAT. That is, the last line of 
mark2.bat looks like this: 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a 

ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS 

T he term environment can be daunting to novice DOS users—especially when 
faced with the cryptic “Out of environment space” message. Does it have some¬ 
thing to do with landfills or holes in the ozone layer? 

Not exactly. The DOS environment is a block of memory set aside for storing vari¬ 
ables and their string (or text) values. The environment, which DOS creates each time 
you power up, acts as an electronic message board where DOS itself, batch files, and 
other programs check in and retrieve the information stored there. 

You can produce your own environment variables from the command line or within 
your AUTOEXEC.BAT file. DOS users who understand how the environment oper¬ 
ates can make it work for them by building temporary search paths, changing the key¬ 
board’s key assignments to create hot-key shortcuts, and monitoring the size of the 
environment so that they never encounter the DOS warning mentioned above. 

Before you start tinkering, however, you might want to read “Creating the DOS 
Environment,” by Ken Johnson (DOS Resource Guide #12, November 1993, page 
26). This basic primer will clear the air of misunderstanding surrounding the environ¬ 
ment and teach you a few techniques that will help you get more from your computer 
and from DOS. 

—E.M. 
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MARK1.BAT acts as an electronic bookmark by keeping track off your current directory. 
To return to it, simply type MARK1. This solution uses a separate batch file, SETIT.BAT, 
to set the environment variable CURDIR to the current directory. 

@ECH0 OFF 

IF GOTO SETDIR 

IF H %1 ,, == ,, \" CD %CURDIR% 

GOTO END 
: SETDIR 

IF NOT EXIST C:\BAT\SETIT.DAT GOTO MESSAGE 

COPY C:\BAT\SETIT.DAT C:\BAT\SETIT.BAT 

CD»C: \BAT\SETIT. BAT 

CALL C:\BAT\SETIT.BAT 

DEL C:\BAT\SETIT.BAT 

GOTO END 

:MESSAGE 

CLS 

ECHO The support file SETIT.DAT was not found 
in the specified directory. 

ECHO To create SETIT.DAT, type COPY CON SETIT.DAT. 

Then type the following 
ECHO line: 

ECHO. 

ECHO SET CURDIR= 

ECHO. 

ECHO Follow the equal sign immediately with Ctrl+Z 
and then press Enter. 

ECHO. 


SETIT.DAT. The helper file for MARK1.BAT. 

SET CURDIR= „ T 

End 


MARK2.BAT performs the same function as MARK1.BAT, but is self-contained. 

The value of CURDIR is set in the last line of this batch file. 

OECHO OFF 
%G0SET% 

IF GOTO SETDIR 

IF "%1 ,, == ,, \" CD %CURDIR% 

GOTO :END 
:SETDIR 

COPY C:\BAT\MARK2.BAT C:\BAT\MARK2A.BAT 

SET GOSET=GOTO DIRSET 

CD»C: \BAT\MARK2A. BAT 

CALL C:\BAT\MARK2A.BAT 

DEL C:\BAT\MARK2A.BAT 

SET G0SET= 

: END 

REM>C:\END.BAT 
C:\END 
:DIRSET 

SET CURDIR= „ , 

End 


SET CURDIR= 

As is the case with marki.bat, 
this line must not end with a car¬ 
riage return. Because this batch 
file is much longer than SETIT.BAT, 
you’ll want to use a word processor 
or text editor. 

If you use EDIT.COM, which comes 
with DOS 5 and later, press Ctrl+P 
and Ctrl+Z key combinations at the 
end of the last line to suppress the 
carriage return. 

mark2.bat copies itself to a sec¬ 
ond batch file, routes the data from 
the CD command to the duplicate, 
and runs the duplicate. Here’s the 
essential code: 

@ECHO OFF 
%GOSET% 

IF "%1 H =="" GOTO SETDIR 
IF "%l"=="\» CD %CURDIR% 

GOTO :END 
:SETDIR 

COPY C:\BAT\MARK2.BAT 
C:\BAT\MARK2A.BAT 
SET GOSET=GOTO DIRSET 
CD»C: \BAT\MARK2A. BAT 
CALL C:\BAT\MARK2A.BAT 
DEL C:\BAT\MARK2A.BAT 
SET GOSET= 

: END 

REM>C:\END.BAT 
C:\END 
:DIRSET 
SET CURDIR= 


Let’s assume we’re running 
MARK2.BAT for the first time. The 
second line consists of an environ¬ 
ment variable, GOSET, reserved for 
use by MARK2.bat’s duplicate, 
MARK2A.BAT. Since the variable 
doesn’t have a value yet, mark2.bat 
sees it as empty, passes through it, 
and jumps to the : SETDIR subrou¬ 
tine. There, mark2.bat copies itself 
to MARK2A.BAT and sets GOSET to 
GOTO DIRSET. Then it redirects the 
output of CD to MARK2A.BAT. The 
last line of MARK2A.BAT changes to 
look like this: 

SET CURDIR=C:\123\FILES 

MARK2.BAT then calls MARK2A.BAT. 
When MARK2A.BAT hits line 2, it 


sees the variable as GOTO DIRSET 
and jumps to the :DIRSET subrou¬ 
tine, where it sets CURDIR with 
the now-modified SET command. 


MARK2A.BAT then returns to MARK2- 
.BAT, which cleans up by deleting 
MARK2A.BAT and resetting goset. 
Finally, mark2.bat executes a 
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little routine called :END to go back 
to DOS. 

Normally, a batch file closes by 
dropping to an :END routine. Because 
the last line of mark2.bat must set 
curdir, however, we have to shut 
down the batch file from inside. 
mark2.bat redirects a REM statement 
to an empty batch file named END- 
.BAT and then runs END.BAT, which 
has nothing to do and returns you to 
DOS. 

MARK2.BAT always puts END.BAT 
into the root directory; otherwise, 
you’ll have little end.bat droppings 
all over your hard drive. (Note that 
end.bat is zero bytes long; that is, it 
doesn’t take up any space on your 
drive.) 

MARK2.BAT is bigger than MARKl- 
.BAT. That’s one of its disadvan¬ 
tages, although at less than 350 
bytes, it’s hardly a storage hog. 
Also, MARK2.BAT is more convoluted. 
Novices won’t have an easy time 
following its logic. 

But MARK2.bat’s advantage is 
that it’s self-contained; you can 


give it away without worrying 
about users losing support files. As 
with version 1, you must make 
sure to include the full path of the 
program itself. 

Method 3: 

The COM Program Approach 

MARK3.BAT (see the accompanying 
listing, right) is similar to MARKl- 
.BAT. It uses a separate batch file, 
SETIT.BAT, to set the variable CUR¬ 
DIR to the current directory. MARK3- 
.bat creates setit.dat with an ECHO 
statement, however, and then 
uses an assembly-language utility, 
NOCTRL.COM, to strip the carriage 
return and create setit.bat. Thus, 
you don’t need the permanent 
helper file, setit.dat. 

N0CTRL.COM is the work of DOS 
World's Technical Editor Hardin 
Brothers and appeared in issue #13 
(January 1994, “Batch-File Medic: 
When a Simple Y/N Won’t Do,” 
page 36). It converts all control 
codes, including carriage returns, 
to spaces. 


MARK3.BAT is similar to MARK1.BAT, 
except that it creates SETIT.BAT with 
an ECHO and then strips the carriage 
return with the assembly-language 
utility NOCTRL.COM. 

@ECHO OFF 

IF ,, %1"== ,,M GOTO SETDIR 
IF "%l ,, = = u \» CD %CURDIR% 
GOTO END 
: SETDIR 

ECHO SET CURDIR=>SETIT.DAT 
NOCTRL <SETIT.DAT>SETIT.BAT 
CD»C: \BAT\SETIT. BAT 
CALL C:\BAT\SETIT.BAT 
DEL C:\BAT\SETIT.BAT 
DEL C:\BAT\SETIT.DAT 
GOTO END 


NOCTRL.SCR creates NOCTRL.COM, 
a utility that supports MARK3.BAT by 
stripping control characters from a file. 

N NOCTRL.COM 
A 100 
MOV AH,3F 
SUB BX,BX 
MOV CX,1 
MOV DX,80 
INT 21 
JC 0125 
CMP AX,1 
JL 0125 
MOV SI,80 
MOV DL,[SI] 

CMP DL,20 
JNB 011F 
MOV DL,20 
MOV AH,2 
INT 21 
JMP 0100 
INT 20 

R CX 

27 

W 

Q End 


To create noctrl.com, type in the 
listing NOCTRL.SCR (above) with a 
text editor and save it. Make sure 
you have Debug in a directory 
included in your PATH statement. 
(For more information, see the 
“Debug Scripts” section of “How to 
Use This Magazine,” page 76 in 
this issue.) 

Next, at the DOS prompt, type 
this line: 



If you need to add accents, umlauts, or other special characters or symbols to 
your word-processing documents, Windows’ Character Map utility can help. 
Located in the Accessories group, Character Map provides a display of all text 
characters for a selected font. Choose the characters you need, copy them to 
the Clipboard, and paste them into your document. 

For example, suppose you’re working in Windows Write and using the New 
Times Roman font. To insert a German lowercase a with an umlaut, open 
Character Map and select New Times Roman in the font box. Click on the a 
character and then on the Select button, or double-click on the character. 
Character Map transfers a duplicate of the letter to the Characters to Copy box. 
(The items in the Character Map display are small. To see a magnified view 
before making a selection, hold down the left mouse button.) To place 
additional items in Character to Copy, repeat the selection procedure. 

Next, select the Copy button to transfer the character to the Windows 
Clipboard. When you return to your Write document, paste the character 
(or string) into your text or into Write’s Replace dialog box. To perform the latter 
procedure, choose the Find option from the Find menu and type the sequence 
you want to replace in the Find What box. Press Enter or click on the Find Next 
button. Then choose the Find menu’s Replace option and click on the Replace 
button. Click on Find Next to locate the next occurrence of the letter you want 
to replace and click on Replace again. 

—Lenny Bailes 
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a software caching program. In 
general, the larger your cache, the 
better your hard disk’s performance. 
For a 250MB or larger disk, make 
your cache at least 2MB. 

Creating a large cache can be 
difficult if your PC doesn’t have 
much memory to begin with, but if 
that’s the case, upgrading your PC’s 
RAM will yield a double benefit. 
Under normal circumstances, you 
can allocate a large cache, but reduce 
the cache size when necessary to 
make more memory available for 
running programs. (Windows, in 
combination with smartdrv, does that 
automatically.) 

The Controller Bottleneck 

A software cache is at its best when 
your programs access the same data 
repeatedly. To get an overall speed¬ 
up when disk access is more random, 
you need to tackle the hardware. 

All data going from disk to memory 
or vice versa passes through the disk 
controller. Plug an unambitious disk 
controller into an otherwise-fast 
system and you’ve got a bottleneck 
in the truest sense of the term. 

The IDE disk controller installed 
in most PCs costs only about $15. 
While these basic models offer ade¬ 
quate performance (I’ve used them 
for years), a better controller can 
improve your data transfer by shut¬ 
tling more during each operation 
or by performing the same opera¬ 
tion faster. 

If your PC has an open VESA local 
bus (VLB) slot, you can replace 
your old 16-bit ISA controller with 
a 32-bit VLB controller for about 
$75. Your hard-disk system will 
then be able to transfer twice as 
much data with each operation. 
The transfer will also run at CPU 
speed instead of the 8MHz ISA bus 
speed—a significant improvement 
in a 66MHz PC. 

The process of reading data from 
disk is the slowest part of any drive 
operation. You’ll waste an average of 
15 milliseconds (nearly one million 
CPU cycles at 66MHz) each time the 
controller has to position the hard 


disk to a new area. But here’s the 
good news: By adding a smart hard¬ 
ware cache directly to the controller 
card, you can reduce—or often elimi¬ 
nate—that delay. 

A caching controller can reduce 
the apparent disk seek time from 
about 15 milliseconds to less than 
0.3 milliseconds by anticipating 
your disk needs. 

For example, assume that an 
application needs to read ten sec¬ 
tors of data and requests them 
one at a time. On the first sector 
request, the caching controller 
must position the disk and pay the 
15-millisecond seek penalty. But 
instead of reading the one sector 
your application requested, the 
hardware on the controller board 
reads 50 sectors, storing them in 
its cache. 

Because the operation is per¬ 
formed by the controller indepen¬ 
dent of the CPU, it doesn’t affect 
your PC’s operation at all. When 
the application makes subsequent 
requests, data is provided from the 
controller’s cache, eliminating the 
disk-access delay entirely. 


You can purchase a 16-bit ISA 
caching controller for under $100; a 
typical VLB caching controller will 
set you back about $125. These are 
bare-board prices, with no cache 
memory installed. 

Both, however, typically sport 
four SIMM (single in-line memory 
module) slots, which you can stuff 
with up to 16MB (4 x 4MB) of cache 
memory. 

True Speed 

It’s natural to associate fast CPU 
speeds with PC performance, but 
sometimes the roadblocks to higher 
performance lie elsewhere. 

Your hard disk is involved in 
nearly every PC operation, from 
loading and saving files to acting 
as virtual memory for Windows. 
Saddling your PC with a hard disk 
that’s too small or too slow can rob 
you of performance. 

Try the upgrades described here 
to remove those roadblocks and 
liberate your PC’s potential. By 
fixing only what’s broken, you may 
find there’s new life in your old 
PC after all. ■ 



BASIC INSTRUCTIONS, PLEASE 


If you use QBasic, you probably need to refer to its on-line help files from time 
to time. Accessing them is easy: You click on the Help option in the top right 
corner of the screen, and an alphabetical list of QBasic commands appears. 
When you click on a command, the relevant information is displayed. Often, 
the explanation includes one or more examples of how to use the command. 

Then comes the hard part: remembering the information or the command 
example long enough to apply it to the program on which you’re working. If you 
need extra help, you have three options: leaving the help screen open while 
you work, making a printout, or copying the important parts of the explanation 
to your program. Choosing to leave the help screen open is often the most 
effective option, but only if you reduce the number of help lines displayed 
by clicking on the up-arrow you’ll see under the help display and toward the 
right edge of the screen. (You may not reduce the width of the display.) 

To produce a printout, turn on your printer, bring up help for the command 
you’re interested in, and click on the File menu’s Print option. Take the printer 
off line and press its form-feed button to begin printing. To copy program 
examples or other information into your program, highlight the lines you want to 
use. Pull down the Edit menu, click on Copy, and press the Esc key to return 
to your program. Position the cursor where you want to place the help 
information, open the Edit menu, and click on Paste. 

—Lane Olinghouse 
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A Better DOS 
Than DOS 

It’s compact, it’s versatile, it’s a great buy: Here’s how 4DOS increases DOS’s 
command-line and batch-file power, all in one neat shareware package. 

by Jeff Holtzman 


H 


ow’d you like a better 
DOS without giving up 
I tens of megabytes of 
disk space to install OS/2 or 
Windows? For a meager 1.5 mega¬ 
bytes, you can install a shareware 
program called 4DOS, from JP 
Software, that will increase your 
command-line power by a factor of 
ten or more. 

4DOS 5.0 is available on Compu¬ 
Serve, directly from the developer 
($49 plus $6 shipping; 617-646- 
3975 or 800-368-8777 for orders), 
and from BBSes everywhere. An 
older version of the program, 
NDOS, is included with Symantec’s 
Norton Utilities 8.0 ($179; 408-253- 
9600 or 800-441-7234). 4DOS runs 


under all DOS versions produced 
by IBM, Microsoft, and Novell; it 
also runs under OS/2 and Windows. 
In addition, JP Software has devel¬ 
oped highly compatible native ver¬ 
sions of the package that run under 
OS/2 and Windows NT ($49 each). 


Jeff Holtzman is manager of information 
development at BRL & Company, a systems 
integrator based in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


As a replacement for DOS’s 
COMMAND.COM, 4DOS is aimed 
almost entirely at providing comand- 
line and batch-file power, which in 
turn aid file and disk management. 
There’s syntax to learn, but rewards 
await those who persevere. 

Command-Line Processing 

4DOS’s enhanced command-line 
processing lets you recall, edit, and 
reexecute previously entered com¬ 
mand lines, much like the DOSKEY 
utility that has been part of 
MS-DOS since version 5. 4DOS 
goes far beyond DOSKEY, though. 
For example, you can pop up one 
window that shows prior command 
lines and another that shows prior 
directories visited. In either case, 
just move the cursor to the one you 
want, press Enter, and voila. 

Still another feature is filename 
completion. Let’s assume, for exam¬ 
ple, that you want to edit your 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file. 

Normally, you’d log onto your 
boot drive, change to the root direc¬ 
tory, and then type the name of 
your editor (we’ll use DOS’s edit for 


these examples) with the complete 
filename. Under 4DOS, however, 
after getting to the correct drive 
and directory, you’d type EDIT A 
and press the Tab key; 4DOS fills 
in the remainder of the filename 
for you. 

If you have more than one file 
beginning with A, just press Tab 
several times until the filename you 
want comes up. Or you can narrow 
the initial selection by typing All, 
followed by Tab, to cycle through 
only the files beginning with those 
two letters. You can use filename 
completion with any internal com¬ 
mand (for example, dir and CD) or 
external command. 

Another nice feature is the ability 
to run multiple commands on one 
command line (or a line in an alias 
or batch file, covered below). I’ll use 
this trick over and over in what fol¬ 
lows, so make sure you understand 
the syntax. All you have to do is 
separate each command from the 
next with a caret symbol ( A ). 

The preceding AUTOEXEC.BAT 
example involved three steps: 
changing drive, changing directory, 
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and calling the editor. 4DOS, how¬ 
ever, lets you do it in one fell swoop, 
as follows: 

C: A CD \ A EDIT AUTOEXEC.BAT 

Next, create an alias for that 
string of three commands. Doing so 
is simplicity itself: 

ALIAS EA=C: A CD \ A EDIT 
AUTOEXEC.BAT 

Thereafter, whenever you type EA 
at the command line, 4DOS will 
place you in the root directory of 
your C: drive and invoke your edi¬ 
tor with the specified file. 

“Okay,” you say, “that’s cute, but 
I could create a batch file that 
would do exactly the same thing.” 
That’s true, but aliases have two 
big advantages over batch files: 
They run faster, and they take up 
less disk space. 

Aliases run faster because once 
loaded, they’re always in memory. 
They occupy less disk space 
because you can often store many 
aliases in a single file, whereas 
each batch file is by definition a 
separate file. 

Batch-File Bonanza 

The best way to check out 4DOS’s 
batch-file features is to look at one: 
smallfry.bat, a file-maintenance 
utility (see the first listing, right). 
It scans your hard disk for files 
that are smaller than the disk 
space they occupy. 

Many users don’t realize that 
small files—even those that are 
only a few bytes long—can be 
space hogs. The reason is that 
DOS allocates space in units called 
clusters. 

A file must occupy at least one 
cluster, no matter how small the 
file might actually be. For 
example, my hard drive uses 8K 
(8192 bytes) worth of clusters. A 
2K batch file will take up 8K, 
wasting 6K of storage. 


Here’s another example. If you’re 
a Windows user and like to collect 
icons, each file is 766 bytes long. If 
you’ve got 100 icons, you might 
think you’re using only 76,600 
bytes. Not so. On my drive, those 
icons would use 100 * 8192 = 
819,200 bytes, or almost a mega¬ 
byte of space. 

The first step toward resolving 
this problem is to determine your 
cluster size. Then you have to find 
the files that are smaller than a 
cluster. Finding the cluster size is 
easy; just run DOS’s chkdsk pro¬ 
gram. One of the values it reports 
reads something like this: 

xxxx bytes in each allocation unit 

xxocx represents cluster size in bytes. 


Finding the small files is where 
4DOS comes in. 4DOS (version 5 
and later) can filter directory list¬ 
ings according to criteria such as 
time, date, and size. So, for exam¬ 
ple, to find all files whose cluster 
size is less than 8192, you’d type 
the following: 

DIR *.* /[SI,8192] /S 

The parameter /s at the end 
means “search the current directory 
and all its subdirectories.” The 
parameters in square brackets 
specify a size range. If you start the 
range with 0 (zero), the listing will 
include zero-byte files, but it will 
also include directory entries. 
Luckily, the following commands 
get around the problem: 


SMALLFRY.BAT finds your hard drive’s cluster size and locates files that are smaller 
than that value. 

@ECH0 OFF 
LOADBTM ON 
SETL0CAL 

IF = = "" GOTO SYNTAX 

IF NOT EXIST %1\NUL GOTO SYNTAX 
ECHO Please be patient . . . 

CHKDSK HI | FIND "in each alloc" | INPUT %%X A SET X=%@W0RD[0,%X] 
ECHO Searching for files with fewer than %X bytes on drive %1. 
ECHO. 

DIR E: /SKFA:-D /[S0,%X] 

GOTO DONE 

:SYNTAX 
TEXT 

This program lists all files less than or equal to 
the cluster size of the specified disk drive. 


Syntax: C:>SMALLFRY D: 

You can optionally redirect the output of this program 
to an ASCII file of your choice. 

Syntax: C:>SMALLFRY D: >SMALLFRY.TXT 

ENDTEXT 

: DONE 
ENDL0CAL 

End 
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DIR *.* /[S0,8192] /S /A:-D 

The parameter /a:-d tells 4DOS 
to ignore directories, smallfry.bat 
combines the two functions—iden¬ 


tifying your drive’s cluster size and 
finding the small files—into one 
batch file. Here’s how. 

The first line tells 4DOS not to 
echo each line as it executes. Line 2 


tells 4DOS to load the whole batch 
file into memory, rather than 
process it line by line from disk, as 
C0MMAND.COM does. You can also 
give batch files the extension .BTM 



TAKE THE SHORT ROAD 


DOS’s ANSI.SYS driver includes many interesting 
features; among them is its ability to assign text strings 
to function-key sequences. You can assign text strings 
to any of the function keys (FI to FI 2) or combine any 
function key with Ctrl, Alt, or Shift. 

If that sounds esoteric, think of how many times a 
week you type DIR or FORMAT A:. You can save yourself 
keystrokes by assigning DIR to FI, for instance, and 
FORMAT A: to F2. Thereafter, you execute these 
commands by pressing FI or F2. 

You might also use variations on a function-key 
sequence to call similar commands, perhaps using the 
Alt+FI key combination for DIR /0:G (to produce an 
alphabetical list of files, with directories first), Ctrl+FI for 
DIR IP l\N (to produce a wide listing, one page at a time), 
and the Shift+FI combination for DIR /A:H (to see a list 
of hidden files). 

To make the connection between a text string and a 
function-key sequence, you need two main ingredients: 
a command that calls ANSI.SYS at start-up and a batch 
file that uses a PROMPT command to assign your 
chosen key combinations. You call ANSI.SYS in your 
CONFIG.SYS file, using a command like this: 

DEVICE=C:\DOS\ANSI.SYS 

Your PROMPT command will look like this: 

PROMPT $E[joc;"string"p 

where xxis zero and a semicolon (0;) followed by a 
permissible ASCII value (see the accompanying 
“Function-Key Values” table), and string is the command 
you want to execute. 

For example, suppose you want to assign the DIR 
command to FI. The corresponding PROMPT command 
is as follows: 

PROMPT $E[0;59;"DIR"p 

You use 0;59 because that’s the value that 
corresponds to the FI key. 

To avoid typing this command at the beginning of 
every DOS session, create a batch file called P.BAT 
containing the line. 

After assigning your function-key values, you’ll need to 
add a PROMPT command that tells DOS how you want 
the DOS prompt to look. P.BAT might then contain these 
three lines: 


PROMPT $E[0;59;”DIR"p 
PROMPT $E[0;609;"FORMAT A:"p 
PROMPT $P$G 

To activate these commands at start-up, add this line 
to your AUTOEXEC.BAT: 

CALL P.BAT 

To add a carriage return to a PROMPT command—so 
that it executes automatically—add $_ to the end of the 
PROMPT string: 

PROMPT $E[0;59;"DIR$_ ,, p 

For instance, if you add $_ to the first line of P.BAT, 
DOS will automatically display a directory at start-up. 

One final bit of advice: Avoid assigning F3 (0;61) in a 
PROMPT statement by itself, because it’s already 
programmed. When you type F3 at the DOS prompt, 

DOS displays the most recently executed command. 

—Lenny Bailes 


FUNCTION-KEY VALUES 


Key 

By Itself 

With Shift 

With Ctrl 

With Alt 

FI 

0;59 

0;84 

0;94 

0;104 

F2 

0;60 

0;85 

0;95 

0;105 

F3 

0;61 

0;86 

0;96 

0;106 

F4 

0;62 

0;87 

0;97 

0;107 

F5 

0;63 

0;88 

0;98 

0;108 

F6 

0;64 

0;89 

0;99 

0;109 

F7 

0;65 

0;90 

0;100 

0;110 

F8 

0;66 

0;91 

0;101 

0;111 

F9 

0;67 

0;92 

0;102 

0;112 

F10 

0;68 

0;93 

0;103 

0;113 

F11 

0;133 

0;135 

0;137 

0;139 

FI 2 

0;134 

0;136 

0;138 

0;140 
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SCRUB.BAT deletes files with specified extensions 
from the current directory and component subdirectories. 

@ECHO OFF 

LOADBTM ON 

SETLOCAL 

SET EXTS=BAK CHK OLD TMP $$$ JNK 

ECHO This program will delete all files 

ECHO with the following extensions 

ECHO. 

ECHO %EXTS 

ECHO. 

ECHO from the current directory and from 

ECHO all directories beneath it. 

ECHO. 

ECHO It will also delete all hidden and 

ECHO read-only files from those directories, 

ECHO as well as empty directories. 

INKEY /K"YN" Do you want to continue (Y/N)? %%YESNO 

IF "%YESNO" NE "Y" GOTO ALLDONE 

INKEY /K"YN" Are you sure (Y/N)? %%YESNO 

IF "%YESNO" NE "Y" GOTO ALLDONE 

FOR %X IN (%EXTS) DO DEL *.%X /SXYZ 

:ALLDONE 

ENDLOCAL „ 

End 

GET_PW.BAT sets up password protection for batch-file 

GET_PW1 .BAT is a variation on the first security program at left; 

termination; passwords are coded within the batch file itself. 

this one accesses an external password file to verify the user. 

If you install GET_PW.BAT in your AUTOEXEC.BAT file, you can 


adapt it to prevent unauthorized users from booting your PC. 

@ECHO OFF 


LOADBTM ON 

@ECHO OFF 

ON BREAK GOTO START . 

LOADBTM ON 

:START 

ON BREAK GOTO START 

INPUT /P Please enter password: %%PASSWORD 

:START 

FOR %PPP IN (0PASSWORD.TXT) DO IF "%PPP" == 

INPUT /P Please enter password: %%PASSWORD 

"%PASSWORD" GOTO DONE 

IF "%PASSWORD%" == 11 xxxx 11 GOTO DONE 

GOTO START 

IF "%PASSWORD%" != "Jeff" GOTO START 

:DONE „ , 

End 

:DONE „ 


End 



to force in-memory processing 
automatically. In-memory batch- 
file processing gives 4DOS a speed 
advantage over COMMAND.COM. 

In addition, note that JP Soft¬ 
ware provides a batch-file compiler 
to registered 4DOS users. This 
compiler reduces bat and btm files 
to compressed, uneditable files 
suitable for distribution. 

The Heart of the Matter 

Back to the batch file. Line 3 sets 
up a “local” environment, restored 
at the end of the program (line 28). 
That way you don’t have to worry 
about overwriting preexisting vari¬ 
ables accidentally or about “clean¬ 
ing up” after you’re done. 

Lines 4 and 5 check whether the 
user specified a valid drive. It’s not 
foolproof. Network drives and 
drives created with the ASSIGN or 
SUB ST command will pass the test, 
but will make CHKDSK fail at the 


next step. Can you think of a way 
around this limitation? 

The real work starts in line 7. 
First, the program runs CHKDSK on 
the specified drive. Then it pipes 
its output to FIND, which searches 
for a line containing the desired in¬ 
formation: the number of bytes per 
cluster. 

That line is in turn piped to 
4D0S’s INPUT command, which 
stores it in environment variable X. 
Finally, using 4D0S’s @WORD func¬ 
tion, you reset X to be the first word 
of X, which happens to be the 
desired value. 

Lines 8 and 9 inform the user of 
what’s happening; then line 10 
searches for files of that size or 
less. 

Note that line 14 contains a text 
command; it’s much more efficient 
than several ECHO statements as 
a way of displaying multiple lines 
of text. 


4D0S also offers several internal 
functions, such as ©WORD, to process 
strings and get system informa¬ 
tion. (Full discussion of that topic 
would warrant a separate article.) 

More Batch Techniques 

Several other 4D0S batch files 
have become staples of my comput¬ 
ing environment. Space precludes a 
line-by-line description of each one, 
but I’ll point out some of the more 
interesting features. 

SCRUB.BAT (see the accompanying 
program listing, top) uses 4D0S’s 
enhanced del command to delete 
all files with specified extensions 
from the current directory and its 
subdirectories. Specified file types 
are stored in the environment vari¬ 
able exts. You can edit this variable 
as necessary for your system. 

Think about running it automati¬ 
cally once a week with 4DOS’s 
_DOW variable—something like this: 
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IF "%_DOW" == "Fri" THEN CALL SCRUB.BAT 

GET_PW.BAT (see the accompanying 
listing, page 51, left) forces the user 
to enter a password before the 
batch file will terminate. For sim¬ 
plicity, passwords are hard-coded 
right into the batch file. You can 
call GET_PW.BAT from your AUTO¬ 
EXEC.BAT (or simply embed it there¬ 
in) to prevent unauthorized users 
from booting your PC. IPs not fool¬ 
proof, but it’s a start. 

Note line 3: The ON BREAK state¬ 
ment prevents any user from 
pressing Ctrl+C to break out of the 
batch file. I’ll use this feature in a 
“prank” program (april_f.bat) at 
the end of this article. 

GET_PW1.BAT (see the program 
listing, page 51, right) also forces 
the user to enter a password. This 
version, however, reads an external 
password file line by line to verify 
the user. You can set the password 
file’s hidden, read-only, and system 
attributes to increase security. 

Menu Design 

Here’s still another compact exam¬ 
ple of 4DOS power at work. MENU- 
DOS.BAT (see the listing, right) uses 
4DOS’s extensive screen-control 
functions to create a menuing 
system that allows single-keystroke 
access to as many as 18 DOS pro¬ 
grams. The program’s design is 
flexible, and you can customize it 
fairly easily. 

All important screen positions 
are defined as constants in the 
early part of the program. Most are 
calculated using 4DOS functions 
based on the screen position of the 
primary menu window: 

• UR=upper row 

• UC=upper column 

• LR=lower row 

• LC=lower column 

To customize screen appearance, 
simply edit the desired strings, 
colors, and window size. 

Here’s the basic logic. The overall 
processing loop is as follows: 


1. As long as the environment vari¬ 
able %KEY doesn’t equal X (for exit 
to DOS), display the menu window 
on screen and get keystrokes from 
the user. 


2. When the user enters a valid key¬ 
stroke, run the program associated 
with the corresponding menu item. 

3. When the program ends, redisplay 
the menu and get another keystroke. 


MENU DOS.BAT’s menu-creation system provides for single-key access to as many as 
18 DOS programs. 


@ECH0 OFF 
LOADBTM ON 
REM SETLOCAL 

REM DEFINE CONSTANTS 

SET TITLE=MY LITTLE MENU SYSTEM 

SET PRMPT=CH00SE AN ITEM: 


REM DEFINE SCREEN POSITIONS 
SET UR=3 
SET UC=20 
SET LR=19 
SET LC=60 

SET CENTER=%@EVAL[%LC-%UC] 

SET LS = 2 

SET TITLELEN=%@EVAL[%@LEN[%TITLE] ] 

SET TITLEC=%@EVAL[%CENTER-%TITLELEN\2] 

SET TITLER=%@EVAL[%UR+2] 

SET C0L1P0S=%@EVAL[%UC+3] 

SET C0L2P0S=%@EVAL[%CENTER+1] 

SET PRMPTPOS=%@EVAL[%LR-2] 

REM DEFINE SCREEN COLORS 
SET FG=BRIGHT YELLOW 
SET BG=BLUE 
SET FILL=MAGENTA 

SET KEY=Z ''REM SET DEFAULT TO NONUSED VALUE 


DO WHILE "%KEY" NE "X" ''REM THIS IS THE MAIN LOOP 
CLS 

REM DRAW BOX AND PRINT TITLE 
COLOR BLACK ON BLUE 

DRAWBOX %UR %UC %LR %LC %LS %FG ON %BG FILL %FILL 
SCREEN %TITLER %TITLEC %TITLE 


REM DRAW COLUMN 1 MENU ENTRIES 

REM EACH MENU ITEM CAN BE 13 CHARACTERS 


SCREEN 

SCREEN 


LONG 

@EVAL [%C0L1P0S] 1. MENU ITEM 
@EVAL[%C0L1P0S] 2. MENU ITEM 
@EVAL[%C0L1P0S] 3. MENU ITEM 
@EVAL[%C0L1P0S] 4. MENU ITEM 
@EVAL[%C0L1P0S] 5. MENU ITEM 
@EVAL[%C0L1POS] 6. MENU ITEM 
%@EVAL[%C0L1P0S] 7. MENU ITEM 
SCREEN %@EVAL [%UR+11] %@EVAL[%C0L1P0S] 8. MENU ITEM 
SCREEN %@EVAL [%UR+12] %@EVAL[%C0L1P0S] 9. MENU ITEM 


SCREEN %@EVAL [%UR+4] 3 
SCREEN %@EVAL[%UR+5] 3 
@EVAL[%UR+6] s 
@EVAL[%UR+7] 5 
SCREEN %@EVAL [%UR+8] 3 
SCREEN %@EVAL [%UR+9] 3 
SCREEN %@EVAL [%UR+10] 


REM DRAW COLUMN 2 MENU ENTRIES 
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To use this menuing system, just 
enter meaningful names for the 
menu items (lines 39 to 57), as well 
as corresponding program (or 
batch-file) names following the 


THEN statements in lines 73 to 89. 
Also note the program’s IFF and 
GOSUB statements. Just by them¬ 
selves, these two handy program¬ 
ming commands enhance 4DOS’s 


SCREEN %@EVAL[%UR+4] %@EVAL[%C0L2P0S] A. 
SCREEN %@EVAL[%UR+5] %@EVAL[%C0L2P0S] B. 
SCREEN %@EVAL[%UR+6] %@EVAL[%C0L2POS] C. 
SCREEN %@EVAL[%UR+7] %@EVAL[%C0L2P0S] D. 
SCREEN %@EVAL[%UR+8] %@EVAL[%C0L2POS] E. 
SCREEN %@EVAL [%UR+9] %@EVAL[%C0L2POS] F. 
SCREEN %@EVAL[%UR+10] %@EVAL[%C0L2POS] G 
SCREEN %@EVAL [%UR+11] %@EVAL[%C0L2P0S] H 
SCREEN %@EVAL[%UR+12] %@EVAL[%C0L2P0S] X 


MENU ITEM 
MENU ITEM 
MENU ITEM 
MENU ITEM 
MENU ITEM 
MENU ITEM 
MENU ITEM 
MENU ITEM 
EXIT TO DOS 


REM DRAW PROMPT AND GET INPUT 

SCREEN %PRMPTP0S %@EVAL[%CENTER-%@LEN[%PRMPT]\2] %PRMPT 

INKEY %%KEY 

SET KEY=%@L0WER[%KEY] 

GOSUB EXECUTECOMMAND 
ENDDO 


SCREEN 22 0 
REM ENDLOCAL 
COLOR WHITE ON BLACK 
QUIT 

:EXECUTECOMMAND 

IFF "%KEY" == "1" THEN A GOSUB ECHOCOMMAND 


ELSEIFF 

"%KEY" 

= = 

it 2 ■< 

THEN 

a 

GOSUB 

ECHOCOMMAND 

ELSEIFF 

"%KEY" 

= = 

"3" 

THEN 

A. 

GOSUB 

ECHOCOMMAND 

ELSEIFF 

"%KEY" 

= = 

n ^ n 

THEN 

A 

GOSUB 

ECHOCOMMAND 

ELSEIFF 

"%KEY" 

= = 

"5" 

THEN 

A 

GOSUB 

ECHOCOMMAND 

ELSEIFF 

"%KEY" 

= = 

"6" 

THEN 

A 

GOSUB 

ECHOCOMMAND 

ELSEIFF 

"%KEY" 

= = 

"7" 

THEN 

A 

GOSUB 

ECHOCOMMAND 

ELSEIFF 

"%KEY" 

= = 

"8" 

THEN 

A 

GOSUB 

ECHOCOMMAND 

ELSEIFF 

"%KEY" 

= = 

9 

THEN 

A 

GOSUB 

ECHOCOMMAND 

ELSEIFF 

"%KEY" 

= = 

"A" 

THEN 

A 

GOSUB 

ECHOCOMMAND 

ELSEIFF 

"%KEY" 

= = 

"B" 

THEN 

A 

GOSUB 

ECHOCOMMAND 

ELSEIFF 

"%KEY" 

= = 

C 

THEN 

A 

GOSUB 

ECHOCOMMAND 

ELSEIFF 

"%KEY" 

= = 

"D" 

THEN 

A 

GOSUB 

ECHOCOMMAND 

ELSEIFF 

"%KEY" 

= = 

"E" 

THEN 

A 

GOSUB 

ECHOCOMMAND 

ELSEIFF 

"%KEY" 

= = 

.. pi. 

THEN 

A 

GOSUB 

ECHOCOMMAND 

ELSEIFF 

"%KEY" 

= = 

"G" 

THEN 

A 

GOSUB 

ECHOCOMMAND 

ELSEIFF 

"%KEY" 

= = 

"H" 

THEN 

A 

GOSUB 

ECHOCOMMAND 


ENDIFF 

RETURN 

:ECHOCOMMAND 
ECHO. 

ECHO. 

ECHO %KEY 
ECHO. 

ECHO. 

PAUSE 


APRIL_F.BAT’s simulated DOS prompt 
puts users into an endless loop, echo¬ 
ing back the statement “Unknown 
command” over and over. Smart users 
may catch on that they can type APRIL 
FOOL to halt the program. 

@ECH0 OFF 
LOADBTM ON 
SETLOCAL 

ON BREAK GOTO START 
ECHO. 

:START 
ECHOS 'C:>' 

INPUT %%AFP 
IFF "%AFP" == "" THEN 
GOTO START 
ELSEIFF "%AFP" == 


APRIL 

ECHO. 

FOOL" THEN 

ECHO 

Thanks for 
being a sport! 

ECHO. 


ECHO 

See you 
next Apri1! 

ECHO. 


GOTO 

DONE 


ELSE 

ECHO UNKNOWN COMMAND 
"%AFP“ 

ECHO. 

GOTO START 
ENDIFF 
: DONE 

End 


powerful batch language a thou¬ 
sandfold over DOS’s. 

Fun and Games 

Finally, april_f.bat (see the sixth 
listing, above) presents a simulated 
DOS prompt that does nothing 
except echo back the statement 
“Unknown command” plus what¬ 
ever the user types. It looks and 
feels just like the familiar c:> DOS 
prompt. But the only way to exit 
this program is to type APRIL FOOL. 

As with the password mecha¬ 
nism discussed earlier, the pro¬ 
gram’s ON break command pre¬ 
vents the Ctrl+C key combination 
from terminating the program pre¬ 
maturely. I’ve caused a fair amount 
of friendly consternation among 
some pretty sophisticated users 
with this one. ■ 
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DRG#7: Get Creative 
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verter. How to beat hard-drive fatigue. 
7 tips from the prompt. 

DRG#11: Are DOS 
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memory, and hard disk add-ins. 

FREE: Debug script keeps checking 
for input. An easy batch file for killing a 
directory without DOS 6. Converting 
GW-Basic programs to QBasic. Q&A 
on Super VGA. Using the new 
CHOICE command. FREE: QBasic 
loan calculator. 8 DOS tips for the 
command-line insecure. 
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about FORMAT. A Debug script that 
launches a program after a countdown. 
Get started with batch files: 
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Using ERRORLEVELs in batch files. 
Gookin on DOS 6 DEFRAG. FREE: 
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from the prompt. 
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make batch files a little friendlier. 


Where to find DOS help on-line. 
Advanced class in QBasic—boost pro¬ 
gram speed with assembly language 
assists. Index to DRG’s DOS tips: 
Issues 1-12. Plus 13 new tips for the 
self-taught DOS pro. 

DRG#14: Brave New DOS 

4 reasons to care about Novell DOS 7. 
2 FREE batch utilities: electronic 
Rolodex/autodialer and do-it-yourself 
data compression. Using MSBACKUP. 
Redirecting input with a Debug script. 
Adding mouse control to a batch file. 
Debug batch files line by line. FREE 
PROGRAM: Hangman! Plus, 9 DOS 
tips for the C-prompt aficionado. 

DRG# 15: SOLD OUT! 

DRG# 16: Super DOS 
Utilities 

2nd annual guide to DOS utilities— 
analyzes over 300 specialized products 
for DOS users. Dan Gookin 
on Windows and DOS alliances, 
a lesson in using FOR-IN-DO in a 
batch file. Reviving your drive with 
SCANDISK Using Undelete in MS- 
DOS 6.x. FREE PROCR4M: QBasic 
menu creator. Multi-boot batch file for 
pre-MS-DOS 6 owners. Swap keys in 
any DOS program with Debug. 9 tips 
from the command line. 

DRG#17: DOS and 

Hardware 

Rescue older equipment with DOS’s 
DRIVPARM and DRIVER.SYS. When 
you’re looking for hardware conflicts 
look at how DOS handles Interrupts. 
Questions to ask when adding memory 
to your PC. Use CHOICE to create a 
menu. AQBasic-batch file connection. 
Debug scripts that dance around the 
screen. Two QBasic sort modules. 
FREE PROGRAM: Mad Bomber— 
don’t blow it! New column: Create an 
alternative DOS PIF for Windows. 

DRG# 18: Put and End to 
COPY Confusion 

When to use COPY, XCOPY, or 
MOVE. Debug scripts that create 
windows on your screen. Put some 
snap in the commonplace menu 
program with ANSI.SYS. Utility 
Tips: QEMM. The best of the 
shareware reader picks. Take our 
first DOS IQ test. Just for fun: 
Special effects in QBasic. Reader’s 
tip tells you how to put text in a 
batch file with QBasic. Plus 14 tips 
for the DOS timid. 
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Q B A S J^C GAME 

Have a Blast 

It’s you against the system—fire up QBasic, 
load BLASTER.BAS, and take a shot at beating 
your computer at this addictive game of strategy. 

by Robert K. Fink 



ad command or file¬ 
name.” “Access denied.” 

I “next without FOR.” 
Does it seem as though your com¬ 
puter and its software are always 
getting the better of you? Here’s 
your chance for revenge—and a 
little entertainment at the same 
time. My QBasic strategy game, 
BLASTER.BAS (see the listing on page 
56), pits you against the computer. 
You take turns blasting away at a 
10-by-10 grid of numbers, racking 
up points as you go. But to come 
out the winner, you can’t just shoot 
from the hip—you have to plan 
your attack. 


Entering a Blasting Zone 


To get a copy of BLASTER.BAS, you 
can take the educational route or 
the easy way out. As someone who 
has learned a lot by typing in and 
experimenting with other program¬ 
mers’ listings, I recommend the 
educational route: firing up QBasic 
and typing in the listing and its 


Robert K. Fink teaches engineering tech¬ 
nology at Sinclair College in Dayton, Ohio. 
He's been involved with computers since the 
days of the Univac II. 


subroutines and functions. If you’re 
looking for more immediate gratifi¬ 
cation, though, you can download 
the listing from the DOS World 
BBS. (See “How to Use This Mag¬ 
azine,” page 76 in this issue, for fur¬ 
ther information.) 

Type QBASIC at the DOS prompt 
to load QBasic, then press Esc to 
clear the screen. Before you go any 
further, open the File menu, choose 
the Save As option, type BLASTER- 
. BAS in response to the prompt for a 
filename, and press Enter. If you 
don’t want to store the listing in the 
current directory, be sure to provide 
the appropriate path when you 
name the program. 

Begin typing in the listing, start¬ 
ing with the DEFINT A-z statement. 
Skip the 11 DECLARE statements 
that follow it; QBasic adds these 
automatically later on. Continue 
typing in the program lines as 
shown in the listing, saving your 
work periodically. When you reach 
the END IF statement in the pro¬ 
gram section labeled restart:, save 
your work again. You’ve come to 
the end of the program; the rest of 
the listing is composed of subrou¬ 
tines and functions. 


To create each of these next sec¬ 
tions, select the New Sub option 
from the Edit menu and assign it 
the name shown in the listing. 
QBasic fills in the first part of the 
first line of the subroutine, as well 
as the last line. You must type in 
everything in between. When you 
save the main program, QBasic 
saves the subprograms or functions 
along with it, adding the proper 
DECLARE statements at the top of 
the main program. Because the 
main module includes a DEFINT A-z 
statement and subprograms and 
functions inherit the main module 
type, QBasic also adds the defint 
A-z statements for you. After typing 
in the final subprogram, ZING, save 
your work one last time. 

To run the program, press Shift* 
F5 or choose the Run menu’s Start 
option. If you’ve made typing 
errors, print the listing so that you 
may more easily compare your pro¬ 
gram to the one published here. 

Playing the Numbers 

With a working version of BLASTER¬ 
.BAS on hand, you’re ready to play. 
To call up the program from the DOS 
prompt, just type this command: 


Mi imkor IQ m 
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QBASIC /RUN BLASTER.BAS 

Or create this two-line batch file, 
called blast.bat, so that you can 
load the game by typing BLAST at 
the DOS prompt: 

@ECH0 OFF 

QBASIC /RUN BLAST.BAS 


When you’re ready, press any 
key to start a game, blaster.bas 
begins by offering you the choice of 
going first or letting the computer 
make the opening move. To go 
first, press Y; to let the computer go 
first, press C. You increase your 
chances of winning by going first, 
so this time around, press Y. 


But before you make your first 
move, take a few moments to study 
the screen. At the top is a collection 
of colored shapes labeled Scoring 
Patterns. In the center is a game 
board consisting of multicolored 
squares on which numbers are 
superimposed; the board’s ten rows 
are labeled with the numbers 0 


In BLASTER.BAS, you and the computer take turns blasting away at a 10-by-10 grid of numbers. 


'NUMBER BLASTER/BLASTER.BAS 
■R. K. Fink 9/14/94 
DEFINT A-Z 

DECLARE SUB LEGEND () 

DECLARE SUB BUILDBRD () 

DECLARE FUNCTION GETMOVE (ROW) 

DECLARE SUB SHOWMOVE (ROW) 

DECLARE SUB SHOWSCORE (YRSCORE, COMPSCORE) 

DECLARE FUNCTION CALCMOVE (ROW, COL, CLR) 

DECLARE SUB ZING (ROW) 

DECLARE FUNCTION COMPMOVE (ROW) 

DECLARE SUB GENERATE () 

DECLARE SUB SHOWBLKS (SCHEMENO) 

DECLARE SUB CLEARBRD () 

DIM SHARED SCHEME1(0 TO 15) AS INTEGER 

DIM SHARED SCHEME2(0 TO 15) AS INTEGER 

DIM SHARED SCHEME3(0 TO 15) AS INTEGER 

DIM SHARED SCHEMENO AS INTEGER 

DIM SHARED BLKVALUE(9 TO 20, 19 TO 30) AS INTEGER 
DIM SHARED ROW, COL, CLR, VALUE, TURN AS INTEGER 
DIM SHARED SCORE, COMPSCORE, YRSCORE AS INTEGER 

'Data for scoring patterns 
DATA 2,11,1,2,22,7,2,29,4,3,8,2,3,11,1 
DATA 3,14,3,3,17,5,3,18,5,3,21,7,3,25,6 
DATA 3,29,4,4,14,3,4,26,6,4,29,4 

SCREEN 0: CLS : WIDTH 40 

DO 'Screen dazzler and randomizer 
CALL GENERATE 
CALL SHOWBLKS(1) 

CALL SHOWBLKS(2) 

LOOP UNTIL INKEY$ <> "" 

PALETTE USING SCHEME3 

'Program begins here 

COLOR 4, 0 

CLS : LEGEND: BUILDBRD 
COLOR 4, 0 

LOCATE 23, 1: PRINT "Who's first...<y>ou or the 
<c>omputer"; 

DO 

X$ = IN K E Y $ 


THEN YOU = 1: EXIT DO 
THEN YOU = 0: EXIT DO 

LOOP 

LOCATE 23, 5: PRINT SPC(34); : CALL CLEARBRD 
IF YOU THEN GOTO COMPLAY 

'You go first 
RESTART: 

CALL SHOWMOVE(GETMOVE(ROW)) 

YRSCORE = YRSCORE + CALCMOVE(ROW, COL, CLR) 

CALL SHOWSCORE(YRSCORE, COMPSCORE) 

'Now the computer goes 
COMPLAY: 

CALL SHOWMOVE(COMPMOVE(ROW)) 

IF ROW = -1 THEN GOTO FINISHED 

COMPSCORE = COMPSCORE + CALCMOVE(ROW, COL, CLR) 

CALL SHOWSCORE(YRSCORE, COMPSCORE) 

GOTO RESTART 

FINISHED: 

BEEP 

LOCATE 23, 1: PRINT "OK. Final Scores »»"; 
SLEEP (5) 

LOCATE 24, 1 

PRINT "Press Enter to replay. Esc to quit"; 

DO 

X$ = IN KEY $ 

IF X$ = CHR$(13) THEN RUN 

IF X$ = CHR$(27) THEN 
SCREEN 0: COLOR 7, 0: SYSTEM 
END IF 

LOOP 

DEFINT A-Z 
SUB BUILDBRD 

FOR N = 10 TO 19 'Column numbers 

LOCATE N, 5 

COLOR 7, 0 

PRINT STR$(N - 10); 

NEXT N 

FOR N = 10 TO 19 


IF UCASE$(X$) = 
IF UCASE$(X$) = 
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through 9. Because you elected to 
go first, a message at the bottom- 
left edge of the screen prompts you 
to make your move. 

If the computer goes first, an “Fm 
thinking!” message appears. After 
the opening move, a scoreboard will 
appear at the lower-right edge of 
the screen. 


The object of the game is to get the 
highest score. The color of the first 
square in a row determines the pat¬ 
tern of squares used to compute your 
score. The sum of the numbers in 
the chosen scoring pattern deter¬ 
mines your score for each round. 
Scoring rules will become clearer if 
you examine the accompanying 


screen shot, “Game in progress” (page 
59, top), and the table, “Scoring 
Patterns Explained” (page 59, bottom). 

Reading from left to right across 
your screen, the colors of the seven 
scoring patterns are green, dark 
blue, light blue, purple, white, 
yellow, and red. The table tells you 
what the shapes of the patterns 


FOR M = 7 TO 18 
LOCATE N, M 
PRINT 11 -"; 

NEXT M: NEXT N 

'Build the board 

FOR N = 10 TO 19 

FOR M = 20 TO 29 

LOCATE N, M 

VALUE = (RND * 6) + 1 

BLKVALUE(N, M) = VALUE 

COLOR 0, (RND *6+1) 

PRINT USING VALUE; 

NEXT M: NEXT N 

END SUB 


DEFINT A-Z 

FUNCTION CALCMOVE (ROW, COL, CLR) 

SCORE = BLKVALUE(ROW, COL) 

BLKVALUE(ROW, COL) = 0 
COLOR 4, 0 
SELECT CASE CLR 
CASE 1 'Blue block 

SCORE = SCORE + BLKVALUE(ROW - 1, COL) 
BLKVALUE(ROW - 1, COL) = 0 
LOCATE ROW - 1, COL: PRINT " 

CASE 2 'Green (single block) 

BLKVALUE(ROW, COL) = 0 
CASE 3 'Cyan 

SCORE = SCORE + BLKVALUE(ROW + 1, COL) 
BLKVALUE(ROW + 1, COL) = 0 
LOCATE ROW + 1, COL: PRINT " "; 

CASE 4 'Red 

SCORE = SCORE + BLKVALUE(ROW 
BLKVALUE(ROW + 1, COL) 

BLKVALUE(ROW - 1, COL) = 

COL) = 0 

LOCATE ROW - 1, COL: PRINT “ "; 

LOCATE ROW + 1, COL: PRINT " "; 

CASE 5 'Magenta 

SCORE = SCORE + BLKVALUE(ROW, COL + 
BLKVALUE(ROW, COL + 1) = 0 
LOCATE ROW, COL + 1: PRINT “ 

CASE 6 'Yellow 

SCORE = SCORE + BLKVALUE(ROW + 1, COL + 1) 
BLKVALUE(ROW + 1, COL + 1) = 0 
LOCATE ROW + 1, COL + 1: PRINT " 

CASE 7 'White 

SCORE = SCORE + BLKVALUE(ROW - 1, COL + 1) 
BLKVALUE(ROW - 1, COL + 1) = 0 
LOCATE ROW - 1, COL + 1: PRINT " 

END SELECT 


1, COL) + 
BLKVALUE(ROW + 1, 


1) 


CALCMOVE = SCORE 
END FUNCTION 

DEFINT A-Z 
SUB CLEARBRD 
FOR N = 10 TO 19 
FOR M = 7 TO 18 
LOCATE N, M 
PRINT " 

NEXT M: NEXT N 
END SUB 

DEFINT A-Z 

FUNCTION COMPMOVE (ROW) 

LOCATE 23, 1 
PRINT SPC(22); 

LOCATE 23, 1 

PRINT " I'm thinking! "; 

SLEEP (2) 'Delay the computer 
BIG = 0 

ROW = 10: N = 10 
GETBIGGEST: 

FOR M = 20 TO 30 
CHECK = BLKVALUE(N, M) 

IF CHECK <> 0 THEN EXIT FOR 
NEXT M 

IF CHECK > BIG THEN 
BIG = CHECK 

ROW = N 

END IF 
N = N + 1 

IF N < 21 GOTO GETBIGGEST 

IF BIG <> 0 THEN 

CALL ZING(ROW) 

ELSE ROW = -1 
END IF 

COMPMOVE = ROW 
END FUNCTION 


DEFINT A-Z 
SUB GENERATE 
FOR N = 1 TO 15 
SCHEME1(N) = INT(RND 
SCHEME1(0) = 0 
SCHEME2 (N) = INT(RND 
SCHEME2(0) = 0 
SCHEME3(N) = N 
SCHEME3(0) = 0 
NEXT N 
END SUB 


15) 

15) 


continued on page 58 
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mean. To figure out how to use 
these patterns to decide your best 
move, check the screen shot. The 
color of the first square in row 0 
represents red. If you choose row 0, 
your score for that round is gov¬ 
erned by the red scoring pattern. 
Consequently, your score is 2 + 0 + 
1 (the value of the first square in 
row 0 plus the value of the square 
above it plus the value of the 
square below it). 


If you choose row 4, your score is 
higher. The first square represents 
yellow, so you get 2 + 6 (the value of 
the yellow square plus the value of 
the one diagonally below and to its 
right). To get the highest possible 
score for this round, you’d choose 
row 3, whose lead square repre¬ 
sents white. You’d get 4 + 3 (the 
value of the white square plus the 
value of the one diagonally above 
and to its right). 


Try it; you’ll catch on after a few 
moves. Be careful, though; to win, 
you need to think before you act. 
Sometimes making the choice that 
gives you the highest score isn’t the 
best strategy, because it gives the 
computer a chance to score big, as 
well. The program keeps a running 
score to tell you who’s ahead. 

If the computer clears the last 
squares from the game board, the 
program will prompt you to take 


continued from page 57 



LOCATE 3, 5 

DEFINT A-Z 

COLOR RND * 6, 0 

FUNCTION GETMOVE (ROW) 

PRINT "Ready for NUMBER BLASTER?" 

COLOR 4, 0 

PRINT 

AGAIN: 

PRINT " Press a key when ready..." 

LOCATE 23, 1 

RETURN 

PRINT SPC(20); 

END SUB 

LOCATE 23, 1 


PRINT "Your move. Which row?"; 

DEFINT A-Z 

WHILE ROW = 0 OR R0W$ = 

SUB SHOWMOVE (ROW) 

R0W$ = INKEY$ 

IF ROW = -1 THEN EXIT SUB 

ROW = INSTR("0123456789", R0W$) 

FOR M = 20 TO 30 

WEND 'Wait for a number key 

CLR = SCREEN(ROW, M, 1) 

ROW = ROW + 9 

CLR = (CLR AND 112) / 16 

CALL ZING(ROW) 

IF CLR <> 0 THEN GOTO FOUND 

LOCATE 23, 1 

NEXT M 

PRINT SPC(20); 

'Row is empty 

GETMOVE = ROW 

EXIT SUB 

END FUNCTION 

FOUND: 


LOCATE ROW, M 

DEFINT A-Z 

PRINT " "; 'Null block 

SUB LEGEND 

COL = M 

RESTORE 

END SUB 

FOR N = 1 TO 14: READ I, J, K 


LOCATE I, J: COLOR K: PRINT CHR$(219); 

DEFINT A-Z 

NEXT N 

SUB SHOWSCORE (YRSCORE, COMPSCORE) 

LOCATE 6, 11: PRINT "Scoring Patterns" 

LOCATE 22, 24 

LOCATE 7, 5: PRINT STRING$(30, 

COLOR 4, 0 

END SUB 

PRINT "SCORE S" 


LOCATE 23, 24 

DEFINT A-Z 

PRINT SPC(15); 

SUB SHOWBLKS (SCHEMENO) 

LOCATE 23, 24 

IF SCHEMENO = 1 THEN 

PRINT "You"; YRSCORE; " ME!"; COMPSCORE; 

PALETTE USING SCHEME1 

END SUB 

ELSE PALETTE USING SCHEME2 


END IF 

DEFINT A-Z 

GOSUB SHOWEM 

SUB ZING (ROW) 

EXIT SUB 

FOR M = 7 TO 18 


COLOR 7, 0 

SHOWEM: 

LOCATE (ROW), M 

FOR N = 10 TO 20 

PRINT "="; : FOR N = 1 TO 8000: NEXT N 

FOR M = 20 TO 30 

LOCATE (ROW), M 

LOCATE N, M 

PRINT " 

COLOR 0, (RND * 6 + 1), 0 

NEXT M 

CHAR = RND * 6 

END SUB 

PRINT USING "#"; CHAR; 


LOCATE N, M 


NEXT M: NEXT N 

End 
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Game in progress. To win at BLASTER.BAS, you must weigh each move carefully, considering not 
only how many points a move scores, but also how your choice will affect your opponent’s next 
move. Screen shot above is a recreation of patterns from a color screen. Scoring patterns, left 
to right at top, represent green, dark blue, light blue, purple, white, yellow, red. 


another turn. Press any of the per¬ 
missible keys, blaster.bas will dis¬ 
play its “I’m thinking!” message 
once more, beep when it discovers 
that the game board is empty, post 
the final score, and ask you to 
press Enter to play another game 
or Esc to return to QBasic. Play 
continues even though no squares 
remain, because the computer won't 
make a mistake and choose an empty 
row, but a human might. If having 
the human player shoot a blank 
were the signal to end the game, 
play would end prematurely when¬ 
ever the player chose an empty row. 

Home Improvements 

After you've played a few rounds 
and mastered the rules of blaster¬ 
.bas, you may find yourself wishing 
for something a bit more refined. Go 
ahead—make some changes. 

One simple alteration you might 
consider is adjusting the delays 
that control the speed at which the 
“bullet” blasts across the screen 
when you or your opponent makes 
a move. If you have an older, slower 
machine, shorten the delays in the 
subroutine called ZING by decreas¬ 
ing the maximum value of N (as 
written, the maximum value is 
8000) until the bullets really do 
zing. On the other hand, if you have 


a Pentium or a speedy 486, you 
may want to slow things down. 
These modern beasts perform so 
fast that you won’t have a chance to 
see the computer's choice before it’s 
your turn again. Try lengthening 
the delay by increasing the value of 
the number in compmove’s sleep 
statement. There’s no magic num¬ 
ber; tinker with the value until you 
get a delay you find comfortable. 

If you use a CGA system, don't 
use the “screen dazzler” at the start 
of the program, because it includes 
a PALETTE USING statement, which 
CGA doesn't support. Instead, insert 
a dummy RND calculation into a 


loop, which would continue to exe¬ 
cute until the user pressed a key. Or 
use a RANDOMIZE command instead, 
but that requires the user to type a 
starting number, which may get to 
be a bore. You can't simply elimi¬ 
nate the random seed, though, 
because without a means of start¬ 
ing the game randomly, you’ll play 
the same game time after time. 

If you're looking for a program¬ 
ming challenge, try for a more aggres¬ 
sive look-ahead strategy. At pre¬ 
sent, the game chooses the row 
whose leading square contains the 
highest number, putting the com¬ 
puter at a disadvantage. A good first 
step in making games played against 
the computer more difficult would be 
to have it search for the best possible 
scoring combination. Having the 
computer look beyond the first 
square in each row of the grid would 
involve examining, pattern by pat¬ 
tern, each row during each turn. 

But I like BLASTER.BAS just the 
way it is, because it gives me a 
fighting chance of winning. And 
I’m sure I'm not the only computer 
user who enjoys the opportunity to 
beat a computer. Come to think of 
it, kids might appreciate it, too. 
Why not pass blaster.bas on to a 
youngster who needs to brush up 
on basic math skills? It provides 
both practice with addition and a 
valuable lesson on the rewards of 
planning ahead. ■ 



SCORING PATTERNS EXPLAINED 

Color of Square Computing Your Score 

green 

use the value of the number in the square itself 

dark blue 

add the value of the square itself to the value 
of the one above it 

light blue 

add the value of the square itself to the value 
of the one below it 

purple 

add the value of the square itself to the value 
of the one to its right 

white 

add the value of the square itself to the value 
of the one diagonally above it and to the right 

yellow 

add the value of the square itself to the value 
of the one diagonally below it and to the right 

red 

add the value of the square itself to the values 
of the ones above and below it 
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Now See This 

Because I often find graphs easier to 
understand than numbers, I’ve writ¬ 
ten two subroutines, CHART and box, 
which let me compare two integers 
visually. To show you how these pro¬ 
grams work, I’ve created a short 
demo program, called bardemo.bas 
(right). When you run the program, 
it displays two pairs of graphs—a 
full-screen and smaller—and prompts 
you to press a key to show a third 
pair at the bottom of the screen. 

Initially, the value of bar I is 1, 
and the value of bar J is 8. Each 
time you press another key, the 
value of I increases by one until it 
reaches 16. (The value of J remains 
constant, but its corresponding bar 
becomes shorter when the value of I 
exceeds 8.) 

The chart subroutine uses a 
graphics “fill” character to create a 
bar graph display, automatically 
adjusting the length of the bar rep¬ 
resenting the largest quantity to 
full length. The other quantity is 
graphed in proportion to the first 
bar. The maximum length of the bar 
chart is 56 characters, producing a 
full display on an 80-character-by- 
25-line screen. 

You may alter the bar graphs in a 
number of ways. To relocate the 
chart anywhere on screen, change 
the values of X% and Y%. (Make sure 
the chart fits correctly.) To change 
the title strings, assign a new title to 
STRi and STR2. You may change the 
two integers you’re comparing by 
altering the value of INTI and INT2. 
For example, if you want to compare 
the number of Democratic versus 
Republican votes and place a full¬ 
screen bar in the upper-left comer of 
the screen, use this command: 


CALL CHART("DEMOCRATS", "REPUBLICANS", 

DVOTES, RVOTES, 56, 1, 1); 

BOX draws a box using a single- 
line border. It draws the upper-left 
corner first, then uses QBasic’s 
STRING$ function to extend a line to 
the right and draw the upper-right 
corner. A FOR loop then draws the 
left side, the open space in the middle, 
and the right side. The box is fin¬ 


ished by drawing the bottom the 
same way as the top. Alter the loca¬ 
tion and size of a box by changing 
the values in the CALL BOX state¬ 
ment. The first two numbers [(1,1) in 
the listing] are the screen coordin¬ 
ates of the box’s upper-left corner; 
the second pair [(23, 80) here] tell the 
location of the lower-right comer. 

Douglas Park 
Biloxi , Miss. 


The demonstration program BARDEMO.BAS shows how you might use the subroutines 
CHART and BOX to compare two numbers visually. 

DECLARE SUB BOX (Yl%, Xl%, Y2%, X2%) 

DECLARE SUB CHART (STR1$, STR2$, INT1%, INT2%, WID%, X%, Y%) 

CALL BOX(1, 1, 23, 80) 

CALL BOX(2, 2, 8, 79) 

CALL CHART("STRING1", "STRING2", 1, 10, 54, 2, 2) 

CALL BOX(9, 19, 15, 60) 

CALL CHART("STRING1", "STRING2", 1, 2, 20, 19, 9) 

LOCATE 23, 10: PRINT " Press a Key " 

DO 'Pause for a keystroke 

KEY$ = IN K EY $ 

LOOP WHILE KEY$ = "" 

J% = 8 

FOR 1% = 1 TO J% + 8 

CALL CHART("I : " + STR$(I%), "J : " + STR$(J%), 1%, J%, 54, 2, 16) 
DO 'Pause for a keystroke 

KEY$ = IN K E Y $ 

LOOP WHILE KEY$ = "" 

NEXT 1% 

END 

SUB BOX (Yl%, Xl%, Y2%, X2%) 

BOXWIDTH = X2% - Xl% + 1 
LOCATE Yl%, Xl% 

PRINT CHR$(218); STRINGS(BOXWIDTH - 2, CHR$(196)) ; CHR$ (191) 

FOR I = Yl% + 1 TO Y2% - 1 
LOCATE I, Xl% 

PRINT CHR$(179); SPACES(BOXWIDTH - 2); CHR$(179) 

NEXT I 

LOCATE Y2%, Xl% 

PRINT CHR$ (192); STRING$(BOXWIDTH - 2, CHR$(196)) ; CHR$ (217) 

END SUB 

SUB CHART (STR1$, STR2$, NUM1%, NUM2%, WID%, X%, Y%) 

TEMPSTRING$ = "" 

IF WID% > 56 THEN WID% = 56 'Fit chart to 80 columns 
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Think Big 

I make my living programming 
microcontrollers—single-chip com¬ 
puters that control appliances, instru¬ 
ments, and toys. I use QBasic to 
write PC programs that supervise 
and test these gizmos during devel¬ 
opment. Because standard screen 
characters aren’t legible from more 
than a few feet away, I’ve written 
subroutines that let me use my VGA 
monitor to display giant numbers. 

The accompanying demonstration 
program, big_leds.bas (page 62), 
puts my subroutines to work, dis¬ 
playing a four-digit value as it 
counts from zero to 9999. Modify the 


listing to display important num¬ 
bers in your life, such as the number 
of minutes until lunch, the number 
of shopping days until Christmas, or 
your share of the national debt. 

The program works the same way 
as hght-emitting-diode (LED) drivers. 
The seven segments of each LED, 
starting with the top bar and work¬ 
ing clockwise around the display, are 
designated as A through F. The cen¬ 
ter segment is G. The number 8, for 
example, uses all seven segments: 


l_l 


The subroutine LED turns each 
segment on or off according to the 
pattern of bits provided in the inte¬ 
ger variable SEGS%. Another subrou¬ 
tine, DISPLAY, extracts the digits of 
the number you want to display, 
converts it to a bit pattern, and feeds 
it to LED. 

The program’s main loop uses a 
FOR...next construction to count from 
zero to 9999. In the second line of the 
loop, the DISPLAY {value) construction 
tells QBasic which value to display. 
To make the program more useful, 
substitute the appropriate code in 
this section of the program. 

You may also customize the listing 
by changing the values of the con¬ 
stants that set the color, size, and 
position of the LEDs. The constant 
SCALE controls the spacing of the 
LED numerals. Only four values are 
useful: 1 (small), 2 (medium), 3 (huge), 
and 4 (jumbo). As written, the pro¬ 
gram sets this value to 4. If you 
change that, you must adjust the Sn 
value for constants A$ through G$. 
If you set SCALE to 1, for instance, 
the line that sets the value of A$ 
should read: 

CONST A$ = "SI B M+0,-242 B R4 E8 

R80 F8 G8 L80 H8 B R10" 

big_leds.bas displays numbers in 
red. If you prefer another color, 
experiment by changing the value of 
LIT. Values of 1 through 15 are per¬ 
missible. The value of unlit controls 
the color of segments when they’re 
not lit. As written, this value is set 
to zero, which is black (the same 
color as the screen). 

To change the location in which 
the numbers are displayed, substi¬ 
tute new values for XBASE and ybase. 
With a VGA display, permissible 
values for the former are zero 
through 6, and zero through 4 for 
the latter. 

Scott Edwards 
Sierra Vista, Ariz. 


IF NUM1% <= NUM2% THEN 'Determine largest number 

KEYNUM% = NUM2% 

ELSE 

KEYNUM% = NUM1% 

END IF 

IF WID% < KEYNUM% THEN 'Adjust to fit display 

DO 

KEYNUM% = KEYNUM% \ 2: NUM1% = NUM1% \ 2: NUM2% = NUM2% \ 2 
LOOP WHILE WID% < KEYNUM% 

END IF 

BARLENGTH1 = (NUM1% * (WID% / KEYNUM%)) 

BARLENGTH2 = (NUM2% * (WID% / KEYNUM%)) 

LOCATE (Y% + 2), (X% + 4): PRINT STR1$ 'Write the first title 
FOR I = 1 TO BARLENGTH1 'Draw the bar 

TEMPSTRING$ = TEMPSTRING$ + CHR$(178) 

NEXT I 

IF BARLENGTH1 < BARLENGTH2 THEN 

FOR I = BARLENGTH1 + 1 TO BARLENGTH2 
TEMPSTRING$ = TEMPSTRING$ + " " 

NEXT I 
END IF 

LOCATE (Y% + 2), (X% + 20): PRINT TEMPSTRING$ 

TEMPSTRING$ = "" 

LOCATE (Y% + 4), (X% + 4): PRINT STR2$ 'Write the second title 
FOR I = 1 TO BARLENGTH2 'Draw the bar 

TEMPSTRING$ = T EMPSTRING$ + CHR$(178) 

NEXT I 

IF BARLENGTH2 < BARLENGTH1 THEN 

FOR I = BARLENGTH2 + 1 TO BARLENGTH1 
TEMPSTRING$ = TEMPSTRING$ + " " 

NEXT I 
END IF 

LOCATE (Y% + 4), (X% + 20): PRINT TEMPSTRING$ 

END SUB 


End 
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READERS’ QUEUE 


The demo program BIG_LEDS.BAS counts from zero to 9999; reusable subroutines display the count on a VGA screen in large numbers. 


'Given a value between zero and 9999, 
'this subroutine prepares data 
'that the LED soubroutine needs 
'to display the digits on the screen. 


DECLARE SUB DISPLAY (THEVALUE%) 

DECLARE SUB LED (X0RIGIN%, Y0RIGIN%, SEGS%) 

DEFINT A-Z 
SCREEN 12: CLS 

CONST SCALE = 4 

CONST OFFSET = 35 * SCALE 

'DECODEO holds the patterns of LEDs 
'that form the digits zero to 9. 

DIM SHARED DECODE(10) AS INTEGER 

'These string constants hold instructions 

'used by the DRAW command 

'to draw the segments of the LED displays. 

'The names A through G 

'are consistent with the labeling 

'for LED displays. 

i 

'Because QBasic allows simple math, 

'but not string manipulation, 

'in calculating CONST values, 

'you must manually adjust the scale 
'values to match that used 
'in the constant SCALE, above. 

CONST A$ = "S4 B M+0,-242 B R4 E8 R80 F8 G8 L80 
H8 B R10" 

CONST B$ = "S4 B M+104,-123 H8 U100 E8 F8 D100 G8 
B U10" 

CONST C$ = "S4 B M+104,0 H8 U100 E8 F8 D100 G8 B 
U10" 

CONST D$ = "S4 B M+0,+4 B R4 E8 R80 F8 G8 L80 H8 
B R10" 

CONST E$ = "S4 H8 U100 E8 F8 D100 G8 B U10" 

CONST F$ = "S4 B M+0,-123 H8 U100 E8 F8 D100 G8 B 
U10" 

CONST G$ = ”S4 B M+0,-120 B R4 E8 R80 F8 G8 L80 
H8 B R10" 


CONST 

LIT = 

4 

'Color of LEDs. 

CONST 

UNLIT 

= 0 

'Color of LEDs when off. 

CONST 

XBASE 

= 60 

'Position in pixels 
'from left edge of screen 

CONST 

YBASE 

= 300 

'Position in pixels 
'from top of screen. 


'Sets up the array DECODEO 

'with the LED segment patterns for zero 

'through 9. 

FOR I = 0 TO 9: READ DECODE(I): NEXT I 

'Main program loop. 

'Substitute your own routines here. 

FOR X = 0 TO 9999 

Display (X): SLEEP 1 

NEXT X 
END 

'The data for the DECODEO array. 

DATA 63, 6, 91, 79, 102, 109, 125, 7, 127, 111 


SUB DISPLAY (THEVALUE%) 

ONES = DECODE(THEVALUE MOD 10): 

THEVALUE = THEVALUE \ 10 
TENS = DECODE(THEVALUE MOD 10): 

THEVALUE = THEVALUE \ 10 
HUNDREDS = DECODE(THEVALUE MOD 10): 

THEVALUE = THEVALUE \ 10 
THOUSANDS = DECODE(THEVALUE MOD 10): 

THEVALUE = THEVALUE \ 10 
LED (XBASE + OFFSET * 3), (YBASE) , (ONES) 

LED (XBASE + OFFSET * 2), (YBASE), (TENS) 

LED (XBASE + OFFSET), (YBASE), (HUNDREDS) 

LED (XBASE), (YBASE), (THOUSANDS) 

END SUB 

'Given an x,y position on the screen, 

'and an integer representing the 
'segments to turn on or off, 

'this subroutine draws one LED digit 
'on the screen. The integer SEGS% 

'may be any value between zero and 127, 

'but only the values supplied by DECODEO 
'will look like actual numbers. 

SUB LED (XORIGIN%, YORIGIN%, SEGS%) 

LITUPS = STR$(LIT) 

DARK$ = STR$(UNLIT) 

LOCON$ = "B M“ + STR$(X0RIGIN%) + + 

STR$(Y0RIGIN%) + " C" + LITUP$ 

LOCOFF$ = ”B M" + STR$(XORIGIN%) + + 

STR$(Y0RIGIN%) + " C" + DARKS 

FILLS = "P" + LITUPS + + LITUPS 

BLANKS - "P" + DARKS + ", 11 + DARKS 

IF SEGS% AND 1 THEN DRAW LOCONS + A$ + FILLS 
ELSE DRAW LOCOFFS + A$ + BLANKS 
IF SEGS% AND 2 THEN DRAW LOCONS + B$ + FILLS 
ELSE DRAW LOCOFFS + B$ + BLANKS 
IF SEGS% AND 4 THEN DRAW LOCONS + CS + FILLS 
ELSE DRAW LOCOFFS + CS + BLANKS 
IF SEGS% AND 8 THEN DRAW LOCONS + D$ + FILLS 
ELSE DRAW LOCOFFS + D$ + BLANKS 
IF SEGS% AND 16 THEN DRAW LOCONS + E$ + FILLS 
ELSE DRAW LOCOFFS + ES + BLANKS 
IF SEGS% AND 32 THEN DRAW LOCONS + F$ + FILLS 
ELSE DRAW LOCOFFS + F$ + BLANKS 
IF SEGS% AND 64 THEN DRAW LOCONS + G$ + FILLS 
ELSE DRAW LOCOFFS + G$ + BLANKS 

END SUB 

End 
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START-UP CLINIC 

Of Directories, Disks, 
And Destruction 


by Jack Nimersheim 


Y our problems are my problems, and lately 
your problems seem to have centered around 
disks and the files they contain. It’s not sur¬ 
prising, really. Without disks and files, the only place 
you’d have for storing information would be memory, 
another topic of interest this month. 

Directory Assistance 

My directory is crowded 
with more than 50 
files, and I don't know 
what all of them are. 

I've tried to call up the 
files and read them, 
without success, even 
when I use the File 
menu's View File Con¬ 
tents option in DOS- 
SHELL.EXE. Because I 
can't view all the files, I can't figure out which 
ones I need to keep. 

Anthony Mangiaracina 
Kendall Park, N.J. 

Let me see if I can help, Anthony. In the printout you 
sent, fully half of the names in your main, or root, 
directory aren’t the names of files at all; they’re 
names of subdirectories, which were probably created 
when you installed programs on your system. When 
you view a directory in wide format (using DIR /w), 
you can easily identify subdirectory names, because 
they appear in brackets. 

In the following directory listing, for example, note 
that the second and third entries actually refer to 
subdirectories: 

COMMAND.COM 

[JAZZ] 

[WINDOWS] 


(If you use a command such as DIR or DIR /P, subdirec¬ 
tory names are flagged with the identifier <dir>.) 
Because subdirectories aren’t normal files, dosshell 
doesn’t let you view them. 

With many of the files listed in your printout, the 
file’s extension—the characters following the period— 
tells you something about the file. For example, the 

extension BAT identifies 
a file as a batch file. 
Other identifying ex¬ 
tensions include exe 
and COM, for program 
files (like BAT files, they 
may be executed at the 
DOS prompt); SYS, for 
device-driver files; TIF, 
for a particular type of 
graphics file; DOC and 
TXT, for text files; and 
HLP, for help files. Once you’re familiar with these 
standard designations, it’s relatively easy to figure 
out which files must remain in your root directory. 

DOS’s TYPE command and the View File Contents 
option in DOSSHELL.EXE display only ASCII (text) files 
in a legible format. Other files appear in the indeci¬ 
pherable program or data code in which they’re writ¬ 
ten. A file viewer, such as those in Central Point 
Software’s PC Tools Pro and Symantec’s Norton 
Desktop for Windows, can often detect a file’s format 
and display it successfully, which will help you deter¬ 
mine what type of file it is. 

That said, let me offer a few words of advice on 
keeping your root directory as uncluttered as possi¬ 
ble. It must include io.sys and MSDOS.SYS, the two 
hidden files DOS needs to boot successfully. (DOS 
automatically transfers these files to the root direc¬ 
tory during installation, so you shouldn’t have 
to worry about them.) Most people also leave 
COMMAND.COM in their root directories, because doing 


Often, a file's extension — 
the three characters after the 
period—serves as an important 
clue to the file's contents. 
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so lets DOS find this critical file without adding a 
SHELL statement to CONFIG.SYS. The start-up files 
autoexec.bat and CONFIG.SYS are also essential, so I 
recommend that you leave them in the root directory, 
as well. 

You should be able to move most of the remaining 
files to a different location. For instance, I store all 
my batch files (except for autoexec.bat) in a direc¬ 
tory named, logically enough, \batch. Adding 
c:\batch to the path statement in autoexec.bat lets 
DOS find and execute a batch file, regardless of the 
directory in which I’m working at the time. 

Device drivers are another type of file I like to 
remove from my root directory and put into 
C:\device. By default, DOS looks for device drivers 
and other executable files in the root directory dur¬ 


ing start-up. If you move files such as these out of the 
root directory, you must include the appropriate path 
in the command you use to load a device driver into 
your CONFIG.SYS or autoexec.bat. For example, if you 
move HIMEM.SYS (a DOS memory manager) to your 
device directory on drive C (c:\device), you must add 
this command to your CONFIG.SYS to load it into 
memory successfully: 

DEVICE=C:\DEVICE\HIMEM.SYS 

The best analogy I can think of to explain what 
adding a PATH accomplishes is a road sign. Including 
directory information in a command you call in 
CONFIG.SYS or AUTOEXEC.BAT helps DOS find its way to 
the file you want it to execute. 



If you work in an office and want to find out whether anyone uses your PC 
when you’re away for the evening or the weekend, ACCESS.BAT and its 
companion program, CRLF.DAT, can help. Together, they keep an access log 
that records a date/time stamp each time your computer starts. Although 
ACCESS.BAT won’t prevent unauthorized use of your PC, it does let you know 
when others have booted your computer. 

To use the program, type in the following listing, using DOS’s EDIT.COM 
or a word processor that saves files in ASCII (text) format: 

ECHO — Computer Started — » ACCESS.LOG 
DATE < CRLF.DAT | FIND "Current date" » ACCESS.LOG 
TIME < CRLF.DAT j FIND "Current time" » ACCESS.LOG 
ATTRIB ACCESS.LOG +H 

Save the program in the root directory of your start-up drive. 

Next, you’ll need to create CRLF.DAT, a small text file that echoes a 
carriage return and linefeed to DOS’s TIME and DATE commands. ACCESS¬ 
.BAT uses these commands to record the time and day automatically when¬ 
ever your computer starts. To create CRLF.DAT, log onto the root directory 
of your boot drive, then type the following line: 

COPY CON CRLF.DAT 

To add a carriage return and linefeed to the file, press Enter; press F6 
and Enter to end the file. 

For ACCESS.BAT to execute at bootup, you must edit your AUTOEXEC¬ 
.BAT, adding a line that reads ACCESS. Finally, check to make sure the 
directory housing FIND.EXE is listed in your AUTOEXEC.BAT’s PATH 
statement. ACCESS.BAT won’t work unless it can find this program. 

To prevent snoopers from realizing that you’re “watching,” ACCESS.BAT 
designates its log file, ACCESS.LOG, as hidden, which means the file doesn’t 
show up when you type DIR to view the contents of the root directory. You can 
see the log file’s contents, however, simply by typing the following line: 

TYPE ACCESS.LOG | MORE 


—John Wolfskin 



Disk Diagnosis 

Fm responsible for several PCs to 
which library patrons have access. 
Unfortunately, many people who 
want to use our computers have no 
idea on which type of machine their 
disks were formatted. Can you sug¬ 
gest a Debug or a public-domain 
program that will let me determine 
whether a disk was formatted on 
a machine other than a PC compat¬ 
ible? Also, how can I tell the density 
at which an unformatted disk 
should be formatted? 

John M. Huber 
Milwaukee, Wise. 

I don’t know of a program that 
determines whether a disk was for¬ 
matted on a PC compatible, but you 
don’t need one. 

DOS doesn’t recognize any disk 
format other than its own, so you 
can usually tell whether a disk 
containing data is a DOS disk by 
trying to read it. (Don’t worry; you 
can’t physically harm a “foreign” 
disk by attempting to read it in a PC 
compatible.) 

For example, if you insert the disk 
into drive A, type DIR, and get a “Not 
ready reading drive A. Abort, Retry, 
Fail?” message, either the disk isn’t 
a PC disk or it’s damaged. 

Unfortunately, if DOS won’t let 
you access a disk, you can’t use a 
DOS-based utility to determine the 
type of system on which that disk 
was formatted. DOS prevents most 
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utilities from reading the disk and, therefore, analyz¬ 
ing its structure. 

To answer your second question, you can usually 
determine the density of a disk by looking at it. This 
identification method works best with a 3.5-inch 
disk. If the disk has a single square hole located to 
the right of the disk label, it’s a 720K disk. If it con¬ 
tains two square holes, one on either side of the label, 
you should format it to 1.44MB capacity. 

Identification is trickier with 5.25-inch disks. As a 
rule, however, low-density (360K) disks include a 
protective plastic ring around the center hole. Disks 
lacking this ring are usually high-density disks, 
which can hold 1.2MB of data. 

Fear of Windows 

My stepdaughter, a computer programmer, just 
informed me that running DOS programs under 
Windows can destroy a hard disk. She also said that 
Windows data could destroy my hard disk. By 
destroy she meant do irreparable harm that would 
force me to buy a new hard drive. She got this infor¬ 
mation from another computer programmer , who has 
ten years of experience. Is she right ? 

Mary Ann Brown Diaz 
Odessa, Fla. 

It sounds to me as though someone’s crying wolf. I’m 
not going to say that a hard disk has never failed 
when running a DOS program under Windows. For 
one thing, I never say never. 

Second, almost as many Windows-related horror 
stories are floating around out there as there are 
copies of Windows installed on computers. To my 
knowledge, however, Windows can’t destroy a hard 
disk beyond repair. 

What’s more likely to happen is that if you end a 
Windows session improperly—for example, by turn¬ 
ing off your computer without closing the applica¬ 
tions running under Windows—you may corrupt 
your file-allocation table (FAT) and thus destroy the 
pointers DOS relies on to find all the information a 
file should contain. That’s why you see the following 
warning if you try to end a Windows session while 
programs are running in a DOS window: 

Application still active. 

Quit the application before quitting Windows. 

In fairness to Windows, you can corrupt data files 
by exiting improperly from many standard DOS 
applications, as well. 

It’s also possible that your stepdaughter was talk¬ 
ing about the problems that can befall you if you run 
certain disk analyzers under Windows, including 
DOS’s own SCANDISK.EXE, CHKDSK.EXE, and DEFRAG- 


.exe, as well as third-party programs such as Gibson 
Research’s.SpinRite. You should never run programs 
of this type within Windows, and, as a rule, Windows 
warns you if you try to do so. Ignoring the warning 
may scramble your data, but, to my knowledge, it 
won’t physically harm the disk. 

Fill in the Blanks 

After installing Qualitas's 386MAX 7 on my 386SX 
computer, I used its MAXIMIZE command to optimize 
my system's memory. When I wanted to see exactly 
how much memory each program used, I used DOS's 
MEM / C command. But several entries in the Name 
column contained hyphens or were blank. How can I 
tell which programs occupy the unnamed areas? I 
tried DOS's diagnostic utility, MSD.EXE, and The 
Norton Utilities with no luck. 

Frederick L. Speir 
Fort Drum, N.Y. 

From the printout for mem /c you supplied, I can see 
that some of the high-memory areas are small chunks 
of RAM that 386MAX uses to manage high memory. 
Other areas, however, occupy a large enough segment 
of RAM that they must be programs—perhaps device 
drivers or memory-resident programs. 

You can’t blame DOS for not naming each program 
in high memory; the unnamed program itself is at 
fault. As a rule, software developers insert a “signa¬ 
ture” into each program’s code, a fragment DOS and 
other utilities use to identify it. If the signature is 
missing, MEM has no way of knowing the name of the 
program occupying a specific section of RAM. Often, 
however, a little detective work will help solve the 
mystery. 

First, print your CONFIG.SYS and autoexec.bat files; 
then compare those printouts to the one for MEM /c. 
Cross out the commands in autoexec.bat and 
CONFIG.SYS that correspond to a program named in 
the mem /c printout. For example, if CONFIG.SYS 
contains a devicehigh = mouse.SYS command and 
MEM /c lists a program called mouse.sys, cross out the 
devicehigh line. Programs that load into high memory 
at start-up and aren’t crossed out when you finish 
this exercise are the ones mem can’t identify. 

You didn’t include a copy of your CONFIG.SYS and 
autoexec.bat files, but, judging from the amount of 
memory the unnamed programs use—42K and 
84K—my guess is that you have a multimedia 
system and that the unidentified files are the device 
drivers for your CD-ROM and sound card. 


Jack Nimersheim has been writing about computers for 14 years. 
He's the author of two dozen books on computer-related topics. His 
newest book, Slick Tricks: DOS 6.2 (Random House Electronic 
Publishing), was released last April. 
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Q&A 


DOS 


I can’t switch to, rename, or 
remove a directory entry I 
created on my hard disk. 
Each time that I try to access the 
directory, MS-DOS 6.22 gives me an 
“Invalid directory” message. When I 
try to use DOS’s chkdsk utility to 
find the problem, CHKDSK hangs 
after reading the directory entry. 
DOS’s ScanDisk [scandisk.exe] 
utility doesn’t find any errors when 
it reads the directory entry, how¬ 
ever. How can I remove this direc¬ 
tory from my hard drive? 

You seem to have a cyclic 
cross-link in your directory 
structure. Such cross-links 
occur when two file entries (DOS 
treats directory entries as files) in 
the file-allocation table (FAT) refer 
to each other. This effectively causes 
DOS to chase its tail when it tries to 
read directory information. Under 
normal circumstances, ScanDisk 
doesn’t recognize cyclic cross-links, 
but it will repair other types of FAT 
cross-links. CHKDSK probably isn’t 
hanging up, but instead is attempt¬ 
ing to read the cross-linked direc¬ 
tory information. 

First, I suggest that you edit your 
SCANDISK.INI file, which on most 
systems resides in the C:\dos direc¬ 
tory. Change the NUMPASSES line to 
read as follows: 

NUMPASSES = 8 

This makes ScanDisk run more 
slowly, which may let it recognize 
the error. If ScanDisk still doesn’t 
recognize the problem, you’ll need a 


third-party utility to do the job. One 
such program is Disk Doctor, included 
in The Norton Utilities 8.0 (Symantec, 
800-441-7234 or 408-253-9600; 
$179). 

Whenever I try to use one 
of my database manager’s 
database files, I get an 
“Access denied” message. What 
might be causing this? 

DOS issues the message 
you mention under several 
circumstances. Sometimes 
it happens when a database file 
you’re trying to access is designated 
as system, hidden, or read only. 
These attributes protect a file from 
being modified. 

To find out whether that’s the 
source of your difficulty, change to 
the directory that holds your data¬ 
base file, and type the following 
command: 

DIR /AHRS 

DOS will list all fifes in the cur¬ 
rent directory for which a system, 
read-only, or hidden attribute is 
set. If your database file is among 
those listed, change the offending 
attribute. 

For example, if you discover that 
the file is designated as read only, 
type this DOS command: 

ATTRIB filename -R 

You can turn off more than one 
attribute at a time. This command, 
for example, turns off the read-only, 
hidden, and system attributes: 

ATTRIB filename -RHS 






» 


q 



DOS may also display an “Access 
denied” message if you load SHARE- 
.exe from your autoexec.bat file. 
SHARE is commonly used to provide 
file- and record-locking services for 
networking and Windows users, 
preventing two or more users or 
programs from updating the same 
data file simultaneously. When 
SHARE is on the job, DOS displays an 
“Access denied” message whenever 
you attempt to update a data file it 
thinks is in use. 

DOS also issues this error mes¬ 
sage when an insufficient number of 
locks are available to support the 
current application or the current 
number of network users. The num¬ 
ber of locks determines the maxi¬ 
mum number of files you may pro¬ 
tect. By default, SHARE allocates 20 
locks. To increase this number, add 
a / l:xx switch to the share com¬ 
mand, where xx is the number of 
locks you want to establish. This 
command, for instance, provides 30 
locks: 


SHARE /L:30 

If you want 30 locks available 
each time you boot your system, add 
this line to your CONFIG.SYS file: 

INSTALL = SHARE /L:30 

I want to add an xcopy com¬ 
mand to my AUTOEXEC.BAT 
file so that when I exit 
Windows 3.1 at the end of the day, I 
can automatically back up new or 
modified files to my c:\backup 
directory. Usually, I start Windows 
from a command in my auto¬ 
exec.bat file, and I want the new 
command to activate XCOPY immedi- 
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ately after I quit Windows. I think 
the right command might look some¬ 
thing like this: 


XCOPY *.* /S /D -.{today’s date) 
C:\BACKUP 

Unfortunately, however, I don’t 
know how to supply today’s date to 
xcopy’s date switch (/d:). 


A 


You can’t accomplish the 
task at hand in a single 
command, but you can get 
the job done by calling my batch 
file, winday.bat (shown at right), 
from your autoexec.bat file. The 
correct command is as follows: 


CALL WINDAY.BAT 

The program uses several tricks 
to store the current date in an envi¬ 
ronment variable named thedate. 
It starts by calling Windows; when 
you quit Windows, the program 
clears the variable THEDATE as a 
safety precaution, and creates a 
batch file called T0DAY123.BAT. Next, 
the program lists the new batch 
file’s directory entry, using the DIR 
command. The command switches 
used with dir tell DOS to override 
any switches you may have speci¬ 
fied in the environment variable 
dircmd. (In MS-DOS 5 and later, 
you may add SET DIRCMD= to your 
CONFIG.SYS file to tell DOS how you 
want directory listings to appear 
when you type DIR.) 

The text from the resulting direc¬ 
tory entry is piped (I) to the FIND 
command, which looks for a line 
containing the text strings TODAY123 
and bat. When fend locates a match, 
such as this line: 

T0DAY123 BAT 160 12-24-94 3:21p 

it uses the greater-than (>) redirec¬ 
tion symbol to write the line to 
another temporary batch file, get- 
date.bat. The next line calls GET- 


WINDAY.BAT makes it easy to store backup copies of files you modify or create during 
a computing session. As written, the program springs into action after you exit Windows. 
To modify it to run after you quit another program, simply substitute the appropriate PATH 
for C:\WIND0WS in the first line of the program and replace WIN in the second line with 
the name of the program you want to run. 

CD C:\WIND0WS 
WIN 

@ECH0 OFF 
SET THEDATE= 

ECHO SET THEDATE=%%3 > T0DAY123.BAT 

REM The following two lines constitute a single program line. 

DIR T0DAY123.BAT /-0 /-L /-W /-B /-P | FIND "T0DAY123 BAT" > 
GETDATE.BAT 
CALL GETDATE 
DEL T0DAY123.BAT 
DEL GETDATE.BAT 

ECHO ** Updating modified files for %THEDATE% ** 

XCOPY *.* /S /D:%THEDATE% C:\BACKUP 


date.bat. Although the single line 
of text that winday.bat places into 
GETDATE.BAT is part of a directory 
listing, DOS evaluates the line as 
a valid DOS command, gleaning 
from it the current date, the param¬ 
eter %3. 

In the directory-entry line above, 
for example, DOS treats TODAY123 
as the command, which it desig¬ 
nates as %0. BAT is the first param¬ 
eter (%l), 160 is the second parame¬ 
ter (%2), and 12-24-94 is the third 
parameter (%3). So the value 12-24-94, 
the date on which TODAY123.BAT was 
created, is assigned to the DOS 
environment variable thedate. 
(Note that in winday.bat, the third 
parameter has two percent signs: 
%%3. This indicates that the system 
will use the parameter within a 
batch file, instead of at the DOS 
prompt. The first percent sign is 
deleted automatically as the line is 
redirected.) 

The two DEL commands follow¬ 
ing the CALL statement erase the 
temporary batch files. With this 
cleanup chore complete, winday.bat 
informs you that it’s about to back 
up new or modified files. Then it 
executes an XCOPY command, which 


uses the /s switch to back up all files in 
the root and its subdirectories whose 
dates (/d:) match the current date. 


HARDWARE 


Can you execute DOS com¬ 
mands when two computers 
are connected via DOS’s 
file-transfer utility, InterLink [inter- 
LNK.EXE]? Because my laptop doesn’t 
have a floppy drive, I recently tried 
to install DOS 6.22 remotely on my 
laptop computer, using InterLink to 
send files from my desktop PC to 
the laptop through the machines’ 
parallel ports. Unfortunately, near 
the end of the process, I received an 
unrecoverable disk-write error, and 
now I can’t boot my laptop’s hard 
drive. Each time I try to use the SYS 
or FORMAT command to correct the 
problem, DOS returns an error 
message. What should I do next? 



A 


I suggest you purchase a 
I floppy drive for your laptop 
I PC, install it, then install 
your new DOS version from floppy 
disks. Because InterLink treats all 
drives as network drives, you can’t 
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execute DOS commands such as 
SYS and format while it’s active. 
(If DOS let you use such commands 
on a network drive, you might inad¬ 
vertently interfere with the opera¬ 
tion of the network server or destroy 
data.) For more information on 
DOS’s file-transfer utility, see “Shar¬ 
ing Resources with InterLink,” page 
23 in this issue. 

I installed a new mother¬ 
board in my computer, but 
retained my existing 100MB 
Conner hard drive. I correctly set 
the CMOS setup program param¬ 
eters for the drive, then rebooted 
the system. The computer reads my 
CONFIG.SYS file, but DOS then issues 
a “Bad or missing command.com” 
error message, and the system locks 
up. When I insert a bootable start¬ 
up floppy disk into drive A, the com¬ 
puter starts properly. It even lets 
me use the programs stored on 
drive D. Whenever I attempt to 
access drive C, however, DOS dis¬ 
plays an “Error reading drive C:” 
message. What’s wrong? 



A 


I DOS has failed to properly 
read its system start-up 
I files, which normally reside 
in the boot sector (usually sector 
zero) of your hard disk. Either the 
start-up files are damaged or miss¬ 
ing or your hard drive isn’t position¬ 
ing its read/write head properly 
over the correct area. 

First, try transferring the system 
start-up files to your hard disk. 
Restart your PC with your emer¬ 
gency boot floppy in drive A, then 
type SYS C:. You should receive a 
“System transferred” message. If so, 
remove the start-up floppy disk 
from drive A and restart your PC by 
pressing the key combination 
Ctrl+Alt+Del. 

If this procedure doesn’t cure the 
problem, recheck the CMOS setup 
parameters for your hard drive to 
ensure that you’ve entered them 
properly. These parameters, which 
include the number of heads and 
data cylinders for your particular 
hard drive, are usually fisted in the 
manual included with your hard 
drive or are printed on a small 



ROOM WITH A (BETTER) VIEW 


When you’re doing file management, it’s often easier to work in Windows’ File 
Manager than at the DOS prompt. You can delete a raft of files by pointing and 
clicking instead of trying to figure out wildcard sequences. But when you’re 
dealing with long directory listings, File Manager’s directory window can seem 
pretty cramped. Scrolling around to look for files is a nuisance. 

Fortunately, there are couple of quick ways to show more files in the window. 
First, click on the directory window’s Maximize button, the up arrow in the 
window’s upper-right corner. If that doesn’t give you enough space, click on the 
Maximize button in File Manager’s upper-right corner. This expands File 
Manager to occupy the entire screen. To display even more files in the window, 
open the Options menu and click on Font. Instead of 10-point Helvetica or 
Times, you’re going to try using something smaller. 

Scroll through the list of fonts and click on the one called Small Fonts. In the 
list box labeled Size, make sure the option for 7-point type is highlighted. 
(Unless you have eagle eyes, anything smaller may be difficult to read.) In the 
box labeled Font Style, highlight Regular. Press Enter or click on OK. 

If you’re still not satisfied, try playing with the font style and size settings until 
you get something you like. Of course, at this point you may want to abandon 
the idea of displaying directory listings in small fonts and make a more 
dramatic statement by displaying the directory in 14-point bold type. 

—Lenny Bailes 


white tag glued to the top of your 
hard drive. 

Take a close look at the hard- 
drive settings you’ve typed into the 
CMOS setup tables. If the setting 
for CYL (cylinders) or WPC (write pre¬ 
compensation code) is entered incor¬ 
rectly, your hard drive won’t be able 
to find the data sectors that hold 
DOS’s start-up files. If your hard 
drive doesn’t have this information, 
your PC won’t boot properly. 


UTILITIES 


Q 


Do you know of a program 
that will let me browse 
through large text files and 
view data records containing as 
many as 500 characters on a single 
screen line? I’m looking for a pro¬ 
gram similar to the DOS text editor, 
Edit [edit.com]. I can’t use Edit 
because it displays an “Out of 
Memory” message when I try to 
load a large text file. Can you sug¬ 
gest a program that might work? 


A 


Edit lets you work only 
I with files that are small 
I enough to fit into conven¬ 
tional memory (640K minus the 
space required by the program). 
The only DOS-based text editor I 
know of that may fulfill all your 
needs is Brief, a versatile program 
from Borland ($249.95, $99.95 for 
Borland customers; 800-331-0877 or 
408-461-9000). Although Brief is 
primarily intended as a program¬ 
mer’s editor, it’s easy to use. Equally 
important, it can handle a text file 
of unlimited size and also lets you 
display lines of text containing as 
many as 512 characters. 

You might also check out Sem- 
Ware’s excellent program QEdit 
Advanced ($59; 404-641-9002, 800- 
467-3692), discussed in this issue’s 
“Shareware Exchange,” page 88. ■ 


“Q&A” is compiled by Technical Editor John 
Wolfskill. He’s the president of Powertrain 
Development, a software-design company 
based in New Hampshire. 
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A SMARTMON 

For Cool Runnings 



by Doug Lowe 





B undled inside every copy of MS-DOS version 
6.x is SmartDrive, a valuable disk-caching util¬ 
ity that can significantly boost your computer’s 
hard-drive performance. The trade-off, however, is 
that it works at the expense of valuable RAM that 
your application programs could put to good use. 
The tough question, 
then, is this: How much 
of your precious RAM 
can you safely dole out 
and still benefit from 
SmartDrive? 

Configuring Smart- 
Drive properly is a bal¬ 
ancing act. The greater 
the amount of memory 
dedicated to Smart- 
Drive, the bigger the number of records it can hold in 
its RAM cache. At the same time, increasing cache 
size reduces the amount of memory available for 
other uses. Not allocating enough memory to 
SmartDrive stifles its ability to improve disk perfor¬ 
mance—but allocating too much wastes memory 
without improving performance significantly. 

Let’s say your computer is equipped with a modest 
4MB of RAM. One megabyte is set aside for conven¬ 
tional and upper memory, leaving 3MB of extended 
memory. On this particular computer, for example, 
SmartDrive will create by default a 1MB cache, 
which shrinks to 512K when Windows runs. Knowing 
that, should you allocate half your memory to 
SmartDrive? 1MB? 512K? How do you know how 
much memory is enough? 

No book or magazine article can give you a sure-fire 
answer, because the proper amount of SmartDrive 
memory depends on many factors, such as the amount 
of memory available on your computer and the types 
of programs you use. The only way to tune Smart- 


Drive for optimum performance is to monitor it, adjust 
its configuration, and note the results. 

If you have MS-DOS 6.0 or later, you can monitor 
SmartDrive easily by calling up SMARTMON, a 
Windows program hidden in your \dos directory. 
MS-DOS installs this bonus utility on your hard 

disk, but doesn’t tell 
you about it. It’s not 
mentioned in the on¬ 
line Help, nor is it 
installed automatically 
into the Microsoft Tools 
group with the Win¬ 
dows versions of Micro¬ 
soft Backup, AntiVirus, 
and Undelete. (Because 
SMARTMON is a Windows 
program, you can use it only when running Windows.) 

“MON” at Work 

To get SMARTMON going, select the Run command from 
Program Manager’s File menu, type C:\D0S\SMARTM0N 


ATTENTION 

Windows Users 

If you use Windows regularly, you probably 
know a few tricks yourself. Or perhaps 
you’ve found a better way to do the job 
described here. This column is your chance 
to share your techniques with other Windows 
users. Contact the Windows Editor at DOS 
World, 80 Elm St., P.O. Box 802, Peter¬ 
borough, NH 03458-0802, or on CompuServe 
(75300,2357) or MCI Mail (667-4854). 


Keep track of SmartDrive’s 
disk-caching performance with 
this little-known Windows program. 
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in the Program field, and click on 
OK. SMARTMON will come to life as 
shown in the accompanying screen 
shot (right). If you decide you like 
SMARTMON, consider adding an icon 
for it to your Microsoft Tools or 
Accessories program group. 

As the screen shot shows, smart- 
MON’s window is chock-full of infor¬ 
mation about SmartDrive. One of 
the most revealing items is the 
histogram chart detailing the “hit 
ratio”: the percentage of requests to 
read disk data that your system 
retrieves from cache memory 
rather than from the disk itself. 
The higher the hit ratio, the more 
SmartDrive is boosting your com¬ 
puter’s performance. 

Each bar in the histogram repre¬ 
sents one half-second interval. If 
you let your system run awhile and 
monitor this chart periodically, 
you’ll develop an idea of how effec¬ 
tive your SmartDrive cache is. If 
you consistently see cache hit rates 
of 50 percent or better, SmartDrive 


is doing a good job. If rates are low, 
you may need to allocate more 
memory to SmartDrive’s cache. 

SMARTMON also shows the amount 
of memory SmartDrive is currently 
using, and the caching status for 


each of your disk drives (cache 
reads only, cache reads and writes, 
or no caching). You can change the 
caching status for a particular drive 
by playing with these controls. 

Buttons Galore 

The six buttons in the SMARTMON 
window provide the following 
handy functions: 

• Commit. Forces your system to 
immediately write to disk any data 
currently held in SmartDrive’s 
write cache. Since SmartDrive 
never lets disk data stagnate in the 
write cache longer than five sec¬ 
onds and writes cache data to disk 
automatically whenever you exit 
Windows, don’t feel you have to use 
this button for safety purposes. 

• Reset. Flushes all data from 
SmartDrive’s cache memory and 
resets the histogram. 

• Options. Lets you set various 
SMARTMON selections, as described 
below under “Exercising Your 
Options.” 

• Start Log. Begins recording 
SmartDrive hit rates in a disk file 
named SMARTMON.LOG, located in 
your \dos directory. This is useful 
only if you need to monitor Smart¬ 
Drive’s performance over a long 
period of time. 



KICKING COMMAND.COM 
UPSTAIRS 


If your PATH statement is humongous, if you call several SET statements 
in your CONFIG.SYS file, or if you set aside a sizable chunk of space 
for the environment, you can free up conventional memory by loading 
the environment into an upper-memory block. 

The procedure is simple. First, add the following command at the end 
of your CONFIG.SYS file: 

SHELL=C:\COMMAND.COM /P 

The SHELL command tells DOS which program to use as its command 
interpreter. COMMAND.COM’s IP switch tells DOS to make this copy of 
COMMAND.COM permanent, which prevents you from accidentally crashing 
your system if you type EXIT at the DOS prompt. 

Then place this command anywhere in your AUTOEXEC.BAT: 

LH C:\COMMAND.COM /E:xxxx 

where xxxx is the number of bytes you want to reserve. 

When you take this approach, DOS loads an additional 2.8K command 
kernel into conventional memory. Consequently, this technique saves 
conventional memory only if you need to reserve at least 2048 bytes of space 
for the environment. Of course, for DOS to load any program high, you must be 
using version 5 or later. 

—Lenny Bailes 
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• Help. Displays hints and tips for 
using SMARTMON. 

• Stop Log. Stops recording the 
log file. 

If you minimize the SMARTMON 
window, you may notice that it 
stays visible, even if you’re using 
another application. To change 
that, click on smartmon’s control 
box in the upper-left corner of its 
window, then click on the “Always 
on top” menu command. 

Exercising Your Options 

To set a variety of functions, click 
on smartmon’s Options button, 
which calls up a dialog box. 

Two options control the way 
SMARTMON collects and displays 
data on SmartDrive’s cache hit 
rate. Sampling Frequency indi¬ 
cates how often SMARTMON checks 
SmartDrive’s hit rate; the default 
is every 500 milliseconds, or once 
every half second. The Histogram 
Display Intervals option sets the 
number of samples. 

Two additional options affect 
smartmon’s log file: File Name lets 
you change the name in case you 
don’t like the default SMARTMON.LOG; 
Automatic Stop tells smartmon to 
cease logging cache data after a 
specified period of time. (The default 
is two hours.) Automatic Stop pre¬ 
vents the log file from growing 
indefinitely; even with a two-hour 
maximum, it can still get pretty 
big—well over 20MB. 

Two final options let you update 
the smartdrv command in your 
autoexec.bat file to reflect any 
changes you’ve made in drive¬ 
caching options. Just check the 
Save Settings box, then type the 
name of the batch file in the File 
Name field. (The default is AUTO¬ 
EXEC.BAT, but if your SMARTDRV 
command is in a different batch 
file, you can change this field 
accordingly.) 

Monitoring SmartDrive from DOS 

If Windows gives you the willies, 
you can obtain some of the infor¬ 


mation smartmon provides by typ¬ 
ing the command SMARTDRV /S from 
the DOS prompt. The /s switch 
tells smartdrv to display status 
information, including data on 
SmartDrive’s cache hits and misses. 

The smartdrv /s command will 
produce a screenful or more of out¬ 
put. The lines in which we’re inter¬ 
ested look something like this: 

There have been 282,096 cache hits 
and 44,628 cache misses. 

These totals indicate the number 
of cache hits and misses since 
SmartDrive started. To determine 
the hit ratio, add the number of 


hits to the number of misses for the 
total number of disk accesses. 
Next, divide the total into the num¬ 
ber of cache hits. In the example 
above, the hit ratio is 86 percent. 

If you see Windows as a valuable 
computing tool, however, give 
SMARTMON a try. Anything that 
helps you boost your system’s 
performance—and bridge the gap 
between DOS and Windows—has 
got to be one cool program. ■ 


Contributing Editor Doug Lowe is the author 
of 15 computer books, including The Only 
DOS Book You’ll Ever Need (Murach) and 
The Microsoft Press Guide to DoubleSpace 
(Microsoft Press). 



ALL THE PAGES FIT TO PRINT 


Some programs, particularly older ones, aren’t designed to work properly 
with modern laser printers; they leave the last page of output stuck in the 
printer. Usually, you can print this page by pressing the printer’s form-feed 
button, but you can simplify things by creating a program that tells the printer 
to cough up the page. First, use the DOS editor Edit (or another editor that 
saves files in text format) to create a Debug script named FF.SCR. Don’t forget 
to leave a blank line between INT 21 and R CX. Next, issue this command to 
create a small program named FF.COM: 

DEBUG < FF.SCR 

To force your laser printer to spit out the final page of a document, simply type 
FF at the DOS prompt. Note that you can achieve a similar effect by creating a 
batch file that uses an ECHO command to echo a form-feed character to the 
printer. Unfortunately, however, the ECHO command echoes a carriage-return/ 
line-feed combination, so printing begins on the second line of the next page. 

—Doug Lowe 


Use the Debug script FF.SCR to create the executable program FF.C0M, 
which sends a form feed to your printer. 

A 100 
MOV AH,5 
MOV DL,0C 
INT 21 
MOV AL,0 
MOV AH,4C 
INT 21 

R CX 
12 

N FF.C0M 
W 

Q 


End 
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_QBasic articles _DOS articles 

In this issue of the magazine, which feature article did you find most valuable? _ 
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POWER BASIC 2.1 
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gramming skills and acquire a 
powerful BASIC Compiler at a 
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PROGRAMMING SYSTEM 
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INTEGRATED DEVELOPMENT 
ENVIRONMENT 

Lets you write, edit, run, and debug 
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GREAT DEBUGGING TOOLS 

Helps you find and correct elusive 
program bugs in seconds. 

HELP SYSTEM 

Extensive context-sensitive help always 
available to make learning to program 
easy and fun. 

COMPATIBILITY 

Most programs written in other BASICS 
require only minor modifications. 

FREE PROGRAMS 

12 BASIC programs from DOS World 
to get you started. 
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“LEARNING BASIC” 

A step-by-step tutorial on the ins and 
outs of PowerBASIC. Written by an 
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PowerBASIC programming 
system. 

• LEARN THE BASIC language 
one step at a time. 
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programs, functions 

and subroutines. 

• DISCOVER TECHNIQUES for 
effective troubleshooting. 

• GO BEYOND the basics, 
advance your skills. 
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SPECIAL ISSUE 


From the Editors of DOS WORLD ! 



Don’t miss it! On sale December 27 at newsstands everywhere 

If you missed this special last year, don’t make the same mistake twice! 

RUNNING DOS & WINDOWS IN HARMONY is the definitive account 
of running your DOS programs under Windows. 


Mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmammmmummmmmmmammmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmommmmmmmmm 

INSIDE YOU’LL LEARN... 

♦ How Windows rail actually make your DOS programs run better 

♦ How Windows renders some DOS commands obsolete 

♦ How your DOS programs can use Windows to exchange data 

♦ How to customize your own Program Information Files (PIFs) 

♦ How to timesliare between two running programs 

NEW IN THIS EDITION... 

♦ Learn to set up a DOS communications session under Windows 

♦ Learn what to look for before you choose a Windows communications 
program. 

AND A SPECIAL REPORT... 

♦ Inside Windows95: What can DOS users expect from Microsoft’s 
newest version of Windows! Code-named Chicago, this latest version 
will combine Windows and DOS in one bootable package, but will 
your old programs run without upgrading? Will you need new 7 


hardware to run Windows95? Find out in RUNNING DOS & 
WINDOWS IN HARMONY, 2nd Edition. 



Order your copy today ($5.95 ppd)! 


1 - 800 - 349-7327 

Look for RUNNING DOS & WINDOWS IN HARMONY at Waldenbooks, 
Barnes & Noble, and computer stores and supermarkets 

thrnuahnut the cnuntrv. ____ 
















Accelerate Microsoft® Windows™ performance with new 

Power Pak for windows. 


Includes 
new SUPER 
PC-KWIK* 6.0! 


If you spend more time 
watching the Windows hour¬ 
glass than working in Windows, 
here’s some good news. 

Now you can fast-forward through the wait. 

New Power Pak for Windows makes printing faster. 

It redraws your SVGA screens faster. It speeds up 
your software programs. It speeds up your CD-ROM 
programs. In short, it helps you work faster. 
Guaranteed. 

Look at what the experts say about Power Pak 
for Windows: “One box and one simple installation 


can speed up your Windows work three ways, 
without hardware and without hassles.” 

(PC Magazine, August 1994) 

Why spend a fortune on a hardware accelerator 
when you can buy Power Pak for Windows for less 
than $100? 

Call 1-800-284-5945 for more information on 
Power Pak for Windows, or the name of a dealer 
near you. Why waste any more time? 


K-Kwlk 

I CORPORATION 


15100 SW Koll Parkway, Beaverton, OR 97006-6026 Ph(503) 644-5644 Fax(503) 646-8267 

PC-Kwik is a registered trademark of PC-Kwik Corporation. Microsoft is a registered trademark, and Windows is a trademark, of Microsoft Corporation. Neither Power Pak for Windows nor any other software 
product can change the processing speed of your computer. Power Pak for Windows uses advanced software techniques to improve the performance of data transfers. Performance gains vary. 
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REPLACEABLE TEXT 
Articles in DOS World will often 
give you a command that includes 
text you must replace with your 
own information. This replaceable 
text is in italics. For example, in 
the following command, you’d 
replace filename with the name of 
your own file: 


Most people have a batch file called autoexec.bat on their hard disk. If you want 
to look at it, first go to your root directory by typing CD\. Type DIR to make sure 
autoexec.bat is there. Then type the following command: 


COPY A: file name B: filename 


TYPE AUTOEXEC.BAT | MORE 
A simple autoexec.bat file might look like this: 


OECHO OFF 
PROMPT $P$G 

PATH = C:\DOS;C:\WIN DOWS;C:\WP51;C:\BAT 

C:\DOS\SMARTDRV.EXE 

C:\M0USE\M0USE.C0M 

C:\D0S\D0SKEY.C0M 

SET TEMP=C:\TEMP 

When a DOS World article instructs you to modify your autoexec.bat file, always 
make a backup copy of the original autoexec.bat first. The most common names for 
your backup copy are autoexec.bak or autoexec.bk. The latter lets you save different 
versions of your backups—for example, AUTOEXEC.bki and AUTOEXEC.BK2. You create a 
backup copy with the following command: 

COPY AUTOEXEC.BAT AUTOEXEC.BAK 

Also, you should have an emergency boot disk available whenever you modify auto¬ 
exec.bat. (See the accompanying section on the facing page, top.) It will let you access 
your hard drive in case you make an error that locks up your computer. Changes you 
make to autoexec.bat won’t take effect until you restart your computer. 


BATCH FILES 


THE CONFIG.SYS FILE 

You also have a file in your root direc¬ 
tory called CONFIG.SYS. Like autoexec¬ 
.bat, this file is in ASCII, and you can 
view your CONFIG.SYS file with the type 
command. A typical CONFIG.SYS might 
look like this: 

DEVICE=C:\D0S\HIMEM.SYS 
DEVICE=C:\DOS\EMM386.EXE NOEMS 
D0S=HIGH,UMB 
FILES=50 
BUFFERS=10 

SHELL=C:\DOS\COMMAND.COM 
C:\DOS\ /E:1024 /P 
DEVICE=C:\D0S\ANSI.SYS 
DEVICE=C:\DOS\SETVER.EXE 

The rules for handling CONFIG.SYS are 
the same as they are for autoexec.bat: 
Always back up the original file before 
you modify it and always have an emer¬ 
gency boot disk available. As with auto¬ 
exec.bat, changes you make to CONFIG.SYS 
won’t take effect until you restart your 
computer. 


ANSI.SYS AND THE ESCAPE 
CHARACTER 

When an article says you must have 
ansi.sys installed, it means that the 
MS-DOS file ansi.sys should be in your 
DOS directory, and the following line 
should be in your config.sys file: 

DEVICE=C:\D0S\ANSI.SYS 

Some articles that discuss ansi.sys will 
also ask you to create a batch file that 
uses the escape character. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there’s no uniform method of 
doing so. If you use edit, the text editor 
that comes with MS-DOS, you can make 
an escape character by pressing Ctrl+P 
and then the Esc key. The escape char¬ 
acter appears on screen as a small left¬ 
pointing arrow. If you’re using another 
text editor or word processor, check its 
instructions for information on how to 
enter the escape character. 


A batch file is a text file that tells MS- 
DOS to do a series of tasks. The filename 
of a batch file always ends with the 
extension .bat. 

A batch file must be in plain-text for¬ 
mat. For example, a batch file might con¬ 
sist of the following lines: 

CD\ 

DIR /S /P 

This batch file moves you to the root 
directory (cd\) and then gives you a list of 
all files in all directories (/s), pausing after 
each full screen (/p). 

Every batch file needs a name. In such 
cases, you should pick your own name. 
Batch-file names carry the same limita¬ 
tions as any other DOS filename; you’re 
limited to eight characters, plus a three- 
character extension. A batch-file name 
must always use the .bat extension. 

To avoid confusion and unexpected 
results, don’t give any batch file the 
same name as another program or DOS 
command. For example, vcopy.bat is an 
acceptable name for a batch file, but not 
copy.bat or xcopy.bat, because copy and 


XCOPY are the names of DOS commands. 
To run or execute a batch file, type its 
name at the DOS prompt. For example, 
to run a batch file called vcopy.bat, type 
VCOPY at the DOS prompt. 

Creating and Saving 

Using edit . If you have DOS 5 or later, 
you can create a batch file using edit. EDIT 
usually resides in your DOS directory. 
Type EDIT and enter your batch file. When 
you’re done, press Alt+F and choose the 
Save option. Type the name of your batch 
file (make sure you add the extension .bat) 
and press the Enter key. 

Using other word processors. Most word 
processors don’t save files in plain text; they 
include other characters, such as control 
characters that handle such matters as 
page formatting and typefaces. Most word 
processors, however, do give you an option 
to save in plain text. The procedure varies 
from one word processor to the next. For 
example, when you save a file in Word¬ 
Perfect 5.1, you choose ASCII Text (DOS) 
as your Format option. 
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PATHS AND THE 
PATH STATEMENT 

DOS World articles often tell you to make 
sure that a particular file is in a directory 
included in your path statement. This lets 
you runs a .com, .exe, or .bat file from any 
directory on any drive. 

For example, an author might tell you to 
create a batch file called test.bat, put it into 
a subdirectory called \bat, and put the sub¬ 
directory into your path statement. You can 
then execute test.bat by typing TEST from 
anywhere on your drives, without having to 
change to the \bat directory first. 

The path statement is a line in your auto¬ 
exec.bat file. It gives DOS a list of directories 
to search for requested files. Here’s an 
example: 

PATH=C:\D0S;C:\WIND0WS;C:\BAT 

When you type TEST at the DOS prompt, 
DOS looks for the program first in the current 
directory, then in the root directory, and then, 
in order, the \dos, \windows, and \bat direc¬ 
tories. When it finds test.bat in the \bat 
directory, it executes the batch file. 

Continued on page 79 


SCRIPTS 


DEBUG 

A Debug script is a list of assembly-language 
instructions you convert to an executable pro¬ 
gram using the Debug program in your \dos 
directory. 

Creating the script. A Debug script must 
be in plain text. The procedure for creating 
the script is the same as for creating a batch 
file. You can use DOS’s edit program, or you 
can use a different text editor or word proces¬ 
sor and save the script in plain text format. 

Creating an executable program. After 
creating and saving the script, type the fol¬ 
lowing command at the DOS prompt: 

DEBUG < filename 

where filename is the name of the Debug 


script you created. For example, if the name 
of your Debug script is keypress.scr, you’d 
type this line: 

DEBUG < KEYPRESS.SCR 
at the DOS prompt. The executable program 
created by Debug will have the extension 
.com. The name of the executable file is 
determined by the contents of the script. Our 
convention is to use the same name for the 
executable file as we do for the script. Thus, 
the executable file created by keypress.scr 
will be named keypress.com. Once you’ve 
created the executable file, you run it by 
typing its name at the DOS prompt. To run 
keypress.com, type KEYPRESS. 


DOS first formats the floppy disk. Then 
it copies three DOS system files to 
the floppy disk: io.sys, msdos.sys, and 

COMMAND.COM. 

The first two are hidden files; you won’t 
see them if you type DIR A:. If you have 
the disk-compression program Double¬ 
Space on your computer, the format 
command above will also copy dbl- 
space.bin, a third hidden file, to the floppy 
disk. 

After you’ve created your system disk, 
you should copy a few other basic files to 
your floppy. 

Go to your DOS directory and copy the 
following files: format.com, edit.com, 

EDIT.HLP, QBASIC.EXE, UNDELETE.EXE, CHKDSK- 
.EXE, and FDISK.EXE. 


Sometimes a DOS World article will sug¬ 
gest that you create a bootable floppy— 
a floppy disk that serves as an emergency 
system disk. That is, if your computer for 
some reason can’t access your hard 
drive, you can start your computer from 
the emergency floppy. You should always 
have an emergency system disk available, 
but it’s particularly important when you 
modify autoexec.bat or config.sys because 
you may change those files in such a way 
that your computer won’t start from the 
hard drive. To create a system disk: 


1. Insert a floppy disk in drive A. 

2. At the command line, type FORMAT 
A: IS (all existing information on the 
floppy will be lost). 


BASIC DEFINITIONS 


DOS prompt. Also known 
as the command prompt. By 
default, the DOS prompt 
looks like this: C:\>. This is 
where you type the instruc¬ 
tions to run programs or 
DOS commands. 

Boot, boot up, reboot. The 

process of starting or restart¬ 
ing your computer. Turning 
on your computer is hooting 
or hooting up. Pressing the 
key combination Ctrl+Alt 
+Del restarts, or rehoots your 
computer. So does pressing 
the reset button, if your com¬ 
puter has one. 


Extensions. When we refer 
to a program by its common 
name (for example, the DOS 
command format) with¬ 
out an extension, you can 
assume that the extension is 
.COM or .EXE. When we refer 
to a batch file, we always 
include the extension .bat. 
QBasic program names must 
always include the .BAS 
extension. 

ASCII. American Standard 
Code for Information Inter¬ 
change. For our purposes, an 
ASCII file is a plain text file, 
one that consists entirely of 


the characters you see on 
your keyboard. 

Directories. Your hard drive 
has a main directory called 
the root or home directory. 
Directories created off the 
root directory are called sub¬ 
directories. When we provide 
the name of a subdirectory, it 
will look something like this: 
\word\files. Here, the root 
directory has a subdirectory 
called word, which in turn has 
a subdirectory called files. 

File placement. We assume 
that the following files are in 
your root directory: auto¬ 


exec.bat, CONFIG.SYS, and 
command.com. We also 
assume that your DOS files 
are in a DOS subdirectory, 
usually called \dos. 

Keystroke combinations. 

When you should hold down 
one key while pressing a sec¬ 
ond, we indicate it this way: 
Alt+F4 (press the Alt key 
and hold it down while you 
press the F4 key). When you 
should press one key, release 
it, and press another, we 
indicate it this way: Alt, F4 
(press the Alt key, release it, 
then press the F4 key). 
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The Icon Editor for Windows 



o 
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cons! They’re everywhere in Windows. But 
some of them are - well - BORING. If only 
you could make icons of your very own. 

Now you can! It’s easy and fun to make your 
own icons! All you need is Maxlcon - 
The Icon Editor for Windows. 

With Maxlcon You Can... 


YES! 


Send my copy of Maxlcon 
on 3.5" disk for only $9.95 
(plus $1.95 shipping and handling). 

□ Check or money order enclosed (payable to Maximize) 
Charge my: □ VISA □ AmEx □ Discover □ MC 

Card #_Exp. Date _ 

Signature_ 

Name_ 


.State _ 


-Zip, 



Address_ 

City_ 

Mail to: Maximize 

P.O. Box 672, Mt. Morris, IL 61054 

Or Call: 1 - 800 - 349-7327 (REQUEST ITEM #MAXI). 

Canada, Mexico & Foreign Surface, add $5.50 per disk ordered. Air mail, 
add $9.50. American Express, Visa, MasterCard and Discover accepted. 
Please allow 3-4 weeks for delivery. 

FOR FASTER SERVICE, FAX THE COUPON TO: 1-815-734-1223. 


a a 


Design and create customized icons that 
reflect your personality. 

Add your own special touches to 
existing icons. 

Give Windows your own personal look 
and feel. 

Use the Viewer to display and manage 
your icon collection. 

Extract icons from programs and icon 
library files. 

Assign your new icons to any program or file in 
seconds, and give Windows your own personal 
look and feel. Maxlcon even includes 100 all-new 
icons to get you started. 

Express your creativity! Get Maxlcon - 
The Icon Editor for Windows. 



























































































































































































































HOW TO USE THIS MAGAZINE 


QBASIC PROGRAMS 

QBasic is the programming language included in all versions 
of MS-DOS since version 5. The name of a QBasic program 
always ends with the extension .BAS. 

Typing in the listing. Type QBASIC at the DOS prompt and 
press Enter to start. Now type in the listing as printed in the 
magazine, pressing Enter at the end of each line. Note that 
when a line in the listing is indented two spaces from the line 
above it and doesn’t start with a QBasic command or keyword, 
it’s a continuation of the previous line. Other indentations, or 
none at all, indicate the start of a new line. 

Subroutines and functions. QBasic listings often include subrou¬ 
tines and functions, and typing them is confusing at first. They 
begin with a line containing the keyword SUB or function. Note 
that when you type a SUB or FUNCTION line and press Enter, all 
other lines you’ve typed will disappear from view. This can be 
disconcerting for beginning programmers. There’s nothing to 
worry about—your listing is safe. To avoid screen clutter, 
QBasic simply hides other parts of your listing when you’re typ¬ 
ing in a subroutine or function. To see the other parts of your 
program, open the View menu at the top of the QBasic screen, 
then select subs. The SUBS dialog box will appear, letting you 
select the part of the program listing you want to view. 

Saving a listing. Save your partially completed listing as you 
go along, rather than waiting until you’ve typed in the whole 
thing. To save, open the File menu, choose Save, and type in a 
filename when QBasic prompts you. We suggest using the file¬ 


name specified in the magazine article. Subsequent saves of 
your listing won’t prompt you for a filename, but will instead 
use the filename indicated the last time you saved the listing. 
Running a program. After you’ve typed in the entire listing 
and saved it a final time, you can run the program by selecting 
Start from the Run menu or pressing Shift+F5. If QBasic finds 
an error, it will stop the program and highlight that line. To 
run a QBasic program (a .BAS file) stored on your hard drive, 
start QBasic, then select Open from the File menu. Choose 
from among the .BAS files displayed in the open dialog box to 
load the program into QBasic, then select Start from the Run 
menu or press Shift+F5. 

DOS World BBS. Typing and debugging a long listing is time- 
consuming. If you have a modem, our listings are always avail¬ 
able on DOS World's bulletin-board system (BBS) at 603-924- 
3181. There are no connect-time charges; you pay only for the 
phone call. Set your communication program to 8 data bits, no 
parity, 1 stop bit (8, N, 1). Dial the number and wait for the 
“Connect” message. If you’re a first-time user, the system will 
ask you to enter your name and choose a password. Then it will 
display a general information screen, followed by a question¬ 
naire requesting your address, phone number, and so on, so 
that we may set up your account. From this point, on-screen 
prompts are the same for all users. A series of messages pre¬ 
sent the latest BBS news; press Enter after each message to go 
to the next screen. From the Bulletin Menu, Bulletin #1 offers 
information on navigating the Main and File Menus, with instruc¬ 
tions for listing, marking, searching for, and downloading files. ■ 




Finally, there’s a low cost way to 
painlessly upgrade your'286 PC! 

With new PC Booster™ you can 
run Windows™ in Enhanced Mode and 
other 32-bit applications to add life to your 
home system or run modern business 
software at the office - all with under 10 
minutes of easy installation and set-up! 

PC Booster uses multichip 
module technology to marry aTI 486SLC 
CPU, 16Kbyte cache controller and a 
25 MHz clock generator And it comes 
with everything you need 
to swap CPUs yourself. Colli- 


CPU 


Upgrade Kit 


The result is a single chip solution that 
easily fits in the same space as your 
original 286 CPU. 

In a recent performance test, the 
LandmarkV2.0 rating for aToshiba 1200 
notebook jumped from 12 MHz 
to an amazing 81 MHz after 
upgrade, an increase of 
over six times! 

Your ‘286 doesn’t have to 
be out of gas in a Windows world. Extend 
the life of all your desktop and portable 
computers with the PC 

- 342-1691 Booster CPU Upgrade Kit. 


IBS! MicroModule 
ISSI Systems" 


© 1994 MicroModule Systems, Inc. 10500-A Ridgeview Court, Cupertino, California 95014-0736, USA. PC Booster and the MicroModule Systems logo are trademarks of MicroModule 
Systems, Inc. Windows is a trademark of Microsoft Corp. ‘Special introductory offer. Limit two Kits per site at this price. Plus $8.00 shipping and handling for each upgrade kit ordered. 
CA residents add 8.25% sales tax. Corporate and government purchasers, ask about volume discounts. 
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SHAREWARE EXCHANGE 


SHARE THE WEALTH 

S hareware Exchange” invites you to send a copy of your 
favorite shareware program, along with a description and an 
explanation of why you like it (500 words or less), to 
Shareware Editor, DOS World, 80 Elm St., P.O. Box 802, 
Peterborough, NH 03458-0802. Tell us how we can obtain a 
copy of the program. We’ll pay contributors $50 for each pro¬ 
gram featured in this column. Please don’t send us share¬ 
ware you’ve written—we want recommendations from users, 
not authors. Contact us on CompuServe at 75300,2361 or on 
the DOS World buiietin-board system (BBS) at 603-924-3181. 

All programs featured in “Shareware Exchange” are avail¬ 
able electronically from the DOS World BBS. There are no 
connect-time charges—you pay only for the phone call. Set 
your communication program to 8 data bits, no parity, 1 stop 
bit (8,N,1). Then dial 603-924-3181 and wait for the “Connect” 
message. If you’re a first-time user, the system will ask you 
to enter your name and choose a password. Then it will dis¬ 
play a general information screen, followed by a question¬ 
naire requesting your address, phone number, and so on. 

(You must answer the questionnaire to set up your user 
account and gain access to the BBS.) 

From this point, on-screen prompts are the same for all 
users. A series of messages present the latest BBS news. 
Pressing Enter after each message takes you to the next 
screen. When you reach the Bulletin Menu, read Bulletin #1 
if you need help downloading files. After the Bulletin Menu 
comes the Main Menu. Press F at the Main Menu to go to 
the File Menu. At the File Menu, the quickest way to down¬ 
load files is to press D and type in the filenames. If you don’t 
know the filenames or want to browse through them, press L 
to list them. While they’re listed on screen, you can press D 
to download files or M to mark them for later downloading. 

You can find complete information on listing, marking, 
searching for, and downloading files in Bulletin #1. 

QEDIT3.ZIP, ON-BOOT.ZIP, and FINDIR.ZIP are all in 
File Area 5: Shareware Utilities. In addition, most of the pro¬ 
grams described in “Shareware Exchange” can be found on 
major on-line services and local BBSes. 

—Eds. 

(Continued from page 88) 

and other special effects, use QEdit for simple tasks and 
a full-featured word processor for complex documents. 

QEdit was originally developed as a programmer's 
editor, evident in its ability to use variable and smart 
tabs and to set tab stops based on the extension of 
each file. If QEdit won't do something you want, it 
includes an extensive macro language that can either 
read keystrokes as you type or accept macros created 
as full subroutines. 

If you’re still using DOS's edit or (shudder!) 
edlin, take a look at QEdit: It's one of the best text 


editors around. And, even better, it’s available in 
three flavors: 

• standard QEdit, which runs as a DOS application, 
as you'd expect 

• a TSR version, memory-resident while you run 
other DOS applications, so that you can jump into 
your editor at the stroke of a hot key 

• an OS/2 version, for those who want the same editor, 
with the same features, in both OS/2 and DOS. 

0ne-a-Day 

In the past several issues of DRG/DOS World , we've 
listed a number of batch files and Debug scripts that 
automate running a program once a day. The idea is 
that the batch file or COM program is smart enough to 
run some command (perhaps SCANDISK or a backup 
program) when you turn your computer on in the 
morning, but not every time you reboot. 

R.G. “Ray” Tambash of Norfolk, Virginia, has 
apparently tired of these discussions and programs: 

In answer to this burning controversy, I humbly sub¬ 
mit the definitive answer: On-Boot. This straight¬ 
forward utility executes warm boots or cold boots on 
command. In addition, it can execute a command 
once a day . 

To use On-Boot (look for on-boot.zip on the DOS 
World BBS) for daily execution of a program, add 
just this one line to your AUTOEXEC.BAT file: 

0N-B00T DAILY command 

The command can be any program or batch file. 
On-Boot runs the program and also resets the time 
and date of its own file to show when the system last 
executed the command. 

You can also run On-Boot from either a batch file 
or the DOS prompt by typing ON-BOOT WARM or ON-BOOT 
COLD. These two commands reboot the computer. The 
first does a warm reboot (like pressing Ctrl+Alt 
+Del); the second does a cold reboot (like pressing the 
Reset button). 

That's all you have to know about this simple and 
useful program, except that it's been around since 
1989 and it's free. It’s not shareware, so you don't 
have to register On-Boot—just download it and start 
using it. On-Boot works with all versions of DOS 
since 2.0, and with almost all IBM-compatible com¬ 
puters. It's a simple, small (1.6K) program that does 
one thing very well—certainly worth trying. 

A Better CD 

Tired of DOS’s weak CD (or chdir) command? Robert 
C. Casas of Glenview, Illinois, has found a solution: 
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MEGfi HfitlS 


HfiRD DRIVES 


The Drive Authority! 




/ JH 


■la 

Nobody knows drives like 
MegaHaus. We have specialized in | 
storage solutions for over 8 years. 

Repeat business from satisfied 
customers is the backbone of our 
business. We satisfy our customers. I 


During the first year of your 
warranty, we replace: not repair, 
any defective items. All items 
receive lifetime technical support 
from our factory trained techs. 

- —— 


Our multi-million dollar inventory 
offers you the best diversity and 
availability in the market. We 
ship most orders the same day. 

Each order is checked at 
least four times for accuracy. 


Anyone can sell you a hard driv 
We sell easy to install storage 
solutions. We spend countless hou 
researching the best solutions, 
then create our quick precise 
installation guides for each kit 


38 WESTERN DIGITAL 

#1 IDE drives. 3 year warranty, 64K cache. 
420MB 12ms WDAC2420 $205 

540MB 12ms WDAC2540 $259 

730MB 10ms WDAC2700 $338 

[ 1083MB 10ms WDAC31000 $489 

MICROPOUS 

j Best buy large capacity drives! 5 year 
j advanced replacement warranty. MegaHaus 

1 unbeatable price! Choose IDE or SCSI. 

1 1050MB 8.5ms MC4110 $570 
| 1740MB 10ms MC2217 $889 

<W Seagate 

Baracuda drives, 7200rpm, 1MB buffer. FAST! 

?! MegaHaus unbeatable price! WIDE SCSI in stock. 

1690MB 8ms ST11950N $1199 

i 2139MB 8ms ST12550N $1219 

4290MB 8ms ST15150N $2199 

JAPANESE c? INCREDIBLE 

QUALITY! FUJI 1 bU PRICE! 

240MB 2.5" 14ms IDE or SCSI lyrwty. $299 

530MB 3.5" 13.8ms IDE 2yrwty. $245 

530MB 3.5" 13.8ms SCSI 2yrwty. $255 

1080MB 3.5' 9.5ms SCSI 5yrwty. $529 

NEW TAPE DRIVES! 

j Run on floppy controller. 1 FREE tape. Save $10 w/ drive sale. 

1 Capacity Brand Warranty Internal External 

i 250MB IOMEGA 5yr $155 $279 

1 420MB CONNER 2yr $195 $339 

1 850MB CONNER 2yr $289 $429 

0 PIONEER 

j External CD ROM changers. No more disc swapping! 
j 6 Disc Double Speed DRM602X $439 

1 6 Disc Quad Speed DRM604X $999 

18 Disc Quad Speed DRM1804X $1899 


. 

wvfvsn 


Quantum 


210MB 

14ms 

CFS210A 

$165 

420MB 

14ms 

CFS420A 

$205 

850MB 

10ms 

CNR850A 

$419 

1275MB 

9ms 

CNR1275A 

$539 


Msp^or 


IDE 




170MB 

15ms 

7171A 

$150 

540MB 

12ms 

7546A 

$265 

MICROPOUS 


IDE 




1050MB 

10ms 

MC4110A 

$570 

1740MB 

10ms 

MC2217A 

$889 

SCSI 




1052MB 

8.5ms 

MC4110 

$570 

1740MB 

10ms 

MC2217 

$889 

2050MB 

8.5ms 

MC4221 

$1399 

3020MB 

11ms 

MC1936 

$1659 

4294MB 

8ms 

MC3243 

$2279 

NEW DRIVE features 7200rpm! 

9100MB 

12ms 

MC1991 

$3459 

SCSI-AV Audio / Visual tuned drives 


1000MB 

10ms 

MC4110AV 

$639 

1700MB 

10ms 

MC2217AV 

$989 

2000MB 

8.5ms 

MC4221AV 

$1469 

3000MB 

11ms 

MC1936AV 

$1699 

4294MB 

8ms 

MC3243AV 

$2359 

9100MB 

12ms 

MC1991AV 

$3499 


<& Seagate 


IDE 




260MB 

16ms 

ST3290A 

$167 

341MB 

13ms 

ST3391A 

$193 

420MB 

14ms 

ST3491A 

$205 

545MB 

12ms 

ST5660A 

$259 

722MB 

12ms 

ST3780A 

$375 

1083MB 

12ms 

ST31220A 

$495 

SCSI (WIDE SCSI also available) 


1052MB 

9ms 

ST31200N 

$579 

1700MB 

9ms 

ST11900N 

$1019 

2145MB 

8ms 

ST12550N 

$1219 

2148MB 

9ms 

ST12400N 

$1090 

4290MB 

9ms 

ST15230N 

$1889 

4290MB 

8ms 

ST15150N 

$2199 

9080MB 

11ms 

ST410800N 

$3459 


MEGff HfiUS 

HfiRD DRIVES 
1110 NASA Rd 1 #306 
Houston, Texas 77058 



XM3501 4X 120ms 
PX43CH 4X 150ms 
CDRS10 3X 195ms 
XM3401 2X 200ms 
CD50 2X 265ms 
SH93R 2X 280ms 

_TEAC SUPER QUAD 195ms 

CD ROM DRIVE w/ controller 
w/ Sound Blaster & CD Titles 


$389 

$449 

$299 

$258 

$209 

$165 

IDE 

$339 

$489 


IDE IBM 

364MB 12ms 70G8488 

527MB 12ms 70G8486 

728MB 12ms 70G8511 

1052MB 8.6ms 70G8512 

SCSI (WIDE SCSI also available) 
364MB 12ms 94G2440 

527MB 12ms 94G2441 

728MB 12ms 94G2422 

1052MB 8.6ms 70G8492 

2040MB 9.2ms 70G8493 

4250MB 11ms 90F0780 


SCSI Drive, sound card (in retail pkg) 
PREM=Media Vision Premium 3D. PR0=Media Vision Pro 3D 
SB= Sound Blaster 16 SCSI. SA= Sound Blaster SCSI ASP. 


$199 

$259 

$379 

$619 

$229 

$289 

$449 

$659 

$1249 

$2199 



PREM 

PRO 

SB 

SA 

SH93R 

$289 

$409 

$289 

$349 

CD50 

$359 

$485 

$359 

$425 

XM3401 

$425 

$549 

$425 

$479 

CDR510 

$449 

$569 

$449 

$499 

XM3501 

$569 

$689 

$569 

$629 

PX43CH 

$599 

$729 

$599 

$669 


SCSI Drive w/1 disk PC Kit Mac Kit 

44/88MB SQ5110C $299 $419 $399 

105MB SQ3105S $259 $379 $339 

200MB SQ5200C $449 $569 $519 

270MB SQ3270S $429 $549 $489 

IDE Drive w/1 disk PC Kit Portable 

105MB SQ3105A $219 $255 $359 

270MB SQ3270A $399 $435 $559 

Cartridges Qty 2-4 / 5-9 /10+ or with drive 
44MB 66/61/57 88MB 70/66/64 105MB 56/54/53 
200MB 83/77/75 270MB 65/62/59 


WIDE SCSI, Macintosh Drives,Hard Disk 
Cards, PCMCIA drives, Floppy Drives, 
IBM PS/1, PS/2, and Tandy Drive upgrades 

NEW! MEDIA HOTLINE 800-786-1189 


1 - 800 - 786-1183 

Ad. Code # DW12 Sales Hours (Central Standard Time) 
8am - 7pm Monday thru Friday 9am - 3pm Saturday 
FAX (713) 333-3024 Local (713) 333-1910 
NEW! T.D.D. 800-473-0972 

We sell within the United States, its territories, and Canada (sorry no international orders) 


Kit includes 16bit card, DOS or Windows 
software & 1 tape. Bare Kit 

250MB Conner C2150 $349 $549 

525MB Conner C252S $479 $679 

580MB Teac MT01F $399 $599 

750-15Gig Exabyte 2501 $499 $689 

2Gig Conner 4320. $749 $889 

2Gig HP 35470 $829 $969 


NEW DRIVE! Back-up speed 54MB/min 
2-4Gig Conner 3200 $589 $739 


ADAPTEC Alone w/Drive 

A1522BASIC 16Bit SCSI $139 $109 

A1542CBASIC 16Bit SCSI $239 $215 

A2742 EISA SCSI $359 $349 

A2842 VESA SCSI $259 $249 

A2940Kit PCI SCSI $299 $289 

Future Domain 168016Bit SCSI $139 $119 

QLOGIC PCI SCSI & WIDE $325 $309 

PCI 4IDE, incl. CD ROM & FAST ATA $59 $49 

ALPHA RESEARCH CACHING CARDS 
r S425116Bit IDE $99 $89 

S475I 32Bit Local Bus IDE $129 $119 

S485I 32Bit PCI IDE $229 $219 

SCSI Controllers include COREL SCSI 
S425S 16Bit SCSI $229 $219 

S475S 32Bit Local Bus SCSI $369 $359 

GSI 16Bit IDE accelerators (enhanced IDE) 
BOOST PERFORMANCE 30 to 80%! 
1533-21 2IDE, 4 Floppy $65 $55 

1533-32 2IDE, 4 Floppy, IO $129 $109 

4C 16Bit supports 8 IDE $139 $119 

MaxIDEA software accelerator $34 $25 

Many other types of controllers in stock. 


Conner 4324 $859 $999 

HP 35480 $929 $1079 

4-16Gig Sony SDT5000 $929 $1079 

4-16Gig Conner 4326 $969 $1139 

4- 16Gig HP C1533A $1129 $1279 

5- 10Gig Exabyte 8505 $2039 $2249 

Novell NLM 50 user / unlimited $229/$389 
NovaBack OS/2 / Mac $89 / $109 


SMART STORAGE 
“ SOLUTIONS 


yU> Smart Storage Solutions 

manufactures quality 
storage upgrades, and 
Sm*nt /STORAGE offers them at aggresive 
. m.-whmjei prices. All products 
' include toll f ree support! 

OPTICAL DRIVES- 

High quality, high performance optical 
drive solutions include 1 disk. Ask for 
your free "Dare to Compare" fax. 



128MB 

230MB 

1.3Gig 

Internal upgrade 

$639 

$769 

$1899 

Internal Kit 

$769 

$899 

$2029 

External for Mac 

$689 

$849 

$1969 

Portable for PC 

$869 

$1029 

$2149 


Other configurations available. 

CD ROM DRIVE TOWERS - 

Multiple CD ROM drives in a single 
external enclosure. Great for networks, 
BBS, or business. 

2 Drive 4 Drive 7 Drive 
Sanyo 93R $369 $799 $1299 

TEAC CD-50 $549 $1149 $1929 

Toshiba 3401 $639 $1349 $2279 

NEC 3X $699 $1449 $2449 

Toshiba 3501 $999 $2099 $3579 

Plexstor 4X $1069 $2199 $3779 

Other configurations available. _ 


NO SURCHARGE 

We accept Fortune 500 & Government bids & PO's. 
We check for COD and Credit Card fraud! 

Prices & specifications subject to change without notice. Shipping charges are nonretundable. 
Returns must be in new condition and in original packaging. Defaced items may not be 
returnable. No refunds on software or special orders (items not listed in ad.) All refunds 
subject to 15% restocking tee. Some exceptions may apply to unbeatable deals. All trademarks 
are registered trademarks of their respective companies. Personal checks held tor 
clearance. We reserve the right to refuse any sale tor any reason. ©1994 MegaHaus Inc. 
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SHAREWARE EXCHANGE 


Does the DOS CD command irritate you ? Isn’t it frustrat¬ 
ing when you type the wrong letter in a name when 
changing directories and DOS spits back, “Invalid 
Directory”? Try Guy Campbell’s freeware utility Find 
Directory 4.0. Simply type FD plus a full or partial 
directory name, and Find Directory will change to that 
directory. It makes finding and changing directories so 
much simpler you have to wonder why the people at 
Microsoft never thought of it! 

I like Find Directory (findir.zip on the DOS World 
BBS) because it searches all your hard drives for the 
requested directory name and can switch automati¬ 
cally to the correct drive volume. If you’re logged to 
drive C, for example, and the target directory is on 
drive D, Find Directory will change drives as well as 
directories. 

Find Directory isn’t quite as fast as DOS’s CD 
command or the popular Norton Utilities program 
called NCD, from Symantec. (CD is fast because you 
need the exact name of the new directory, not just a 
partial name. And NCD is fast because it keeps a 
database of directory names, which takes up room on 
your hard disk.) 

Find Directory is different because it doesn’t build 
a directory database that may be out of date after 
you add and delete subdirectories, and it doesn’t 
require a full directory name—just enough to distin¬ 
guish one directory from another. 

Earlier versions of the Find Directory program 
searched network and CD-ROM drives, which can 
take a long, long time. The latest incarnation, 
version 4.0, however, includes a companion program, 
LimitFD, which lets you set the highest drive letter 
the software should search. Once you run LimitFD, 
the program will no longer search beyond those 
drives unless you want it to. 

Find Directory is intended for hard-drive use, but 
you can also tell it to search floppy drives for the 
directory you want. 

I found two small problems with version 4.0. First, 
it seemed to get confused when I started it from 
a drive created with SUBST. For some reason, it 



wouldn’t go back and search the main drives, just the 
SUBST drive to which I was currently logged. 

The solution was easy: I used LimitFD to limit the 
program to searching my actual hard drives plus 
drive volumes created by Stacker. By telling Find 
Directory to ignore the drive letters I created with 
SUBST, I eliminated the problem. 

The second odd thing about Find Directory is that 
version 4.0 includes the wrong documentation. The 
ZIP file includes documentation for LimitFD and for 
FH, another utility distributed by Guy Campbell. 
But that’s not a real problem; the README.DOC file 
plus the help message, which appears if you type 
FD/?, are all you need. 

As Robert Casas says, this pro¬ 
gram is freeware. There’s no regis¬ 
tration fee required or requested. 
Find Directory is only 11K in size, 
so it doesn’t take up too much room 
on your hard disk. It’s a handy, free 
program that deserves a place in 
your utilities subdirectory. ■ 


Contributing Editor Hardin Brothers has 
been working with computers and writing 
about them for 15 years. 



SPEEDY CD 


Beginning with MS-DOS 6.2, the SmartDrive utility can cache a CD-ROM 
drive, provided it knows the drive exists. If you want to cache your CD-ROM 
drive—to reduce the time it takes to access the drive—make certain that the 
line in AUTOEXEC.BAT that calls SmartDrive (SMARTDRV.EXE) appears 
after the line that loads MSCDEX.EXE, the program that enables DOS to 
recognize a CD-ROM. 

—Jack Nimersheim 
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SALES DEPARTMENT 
OPEN SUNDAYS 


HARMONY 

COMPUTERS 

800 - 441-1144 


SUNDAY 10:30-4:30 EST [I 
MONDAY-THURSDAY 9-6 EST IP 
FRIDAY 9-2 EST 

718-692-3232 

Customer Service 718-692-2828 
1801 Flatbush Avenue, (bet. Aves J&K) 
Brooklyn, NY 11210 


PRINTERS 

Canon BJ-10SX.229 

Canon BJ-100.189 

Canon BJ200E.245 

Canon BJ230 .379 

Canon BJ4000.449 

Canon BJC 600 Color.469 

Canon BJ-Color 820 .999 

Citizen PN48 Portable (Pro).179 

Citizen Notebook Printer II color. 295 
Citizen ProJet II (3 tree cartridges).... 219 

Citizen GSX 220 w/color kit.169 

Diconix 180SI InkJet Portable.214 

Epson Stylus Color.539 

Epson LQ570+/LQ1070+.239/379 

H.P. Desk Jet 310.295 

Hewlett Packard Desk Jet 520 . 279 

Hewlett Packard Desk Jet 540.289 

Hewlett Packard Desk Jet 550 Color.. 399 

Hewlett Packard Desk Jet 560.479 

Hewlett Packard Desk Jet 1200 Color 1339 

Okidata 184 Turbo/380 .219/209 

Okidata 320/321.295/419 

Okidata 520/521 .359/479 

Okidata 590/591.419/569 

Panasonic 1150/2023 . 126/169 

Panasonic 1123/1695 . 179/379 

Panasonic 2123/2124 .189/299 

Panasonic 3123/3124.239/309 

Panasonic 2130/2135.*169/189 

Panasonic 1624/2624 .369/359 

Seiko Smar t Label Plus/Pro 139/229 

Star 2450R/2480R.229/259 

Star 1001/1040R.139 

Star SJ144 Color.439 

‘After rebate 


SOFTWARE 

Aldus Pagemaker 5.0 Windows.. 489 

Omnipage Direct/Pro 5.0.79/399 

Lotus for Windows Rel. 5.269 

Lotus 123 Version 3.4A/2.4 .339/289 

Microsoft Word for Windows.279 

Microsoft Windows 3.0/3.11.29/95 

Word Perfect 6.0 For DOS.249 

Word Perfect (6.0A) Windows.239 

Q&A4.0 DOS/Windows.189/149 


/ 777777 


LASER PRINTERS 

\ \ Panasonic 4410/4430 .479/639 

V Panasonic 5400/4400 . 659/389 

\ Panasonic 4440 .959 

! Panasonic KXP100 Multi purpose 

printer, copier, fax.789 

Canon LBP 430/LBP 860 .... 549/949 

H.P. 3P (with toner).599 

H.P. LaserJet 4L (with toner).*599 

H. P. LaserJet 4P (with toner).949 

H.P. LaserJet 4 (with toner).1149 

H.P. LaserJet 4Plus(with toner) .1399 
H.P. LaserJet 4MPIus (with toner). 1929 

H.P. LaserJet 4V.1899 

Okidata LED400E/410E.*399/619 


MONITORS 

NEC MultiSync 3V/4FGE.459/599 

NEC Multisync 5FGE.969 

NEC Multisync 5FGP.1099 

Panasync 1395 SVGA Nl.269 

Panasync 1491 E/1791E.299/759 

MAG MX15F.419 

MAG MXP17F.899 

MAG MX17FG.789 

MAG DX15F/DX17F. 349/649 

Sony15SFI.439 

Sony GDM 17 SEI.989 

ViewSonic 15G.389 

ViewSonic 17.879 

Harmony 17" (1280 x1024).629 

Harmony 15” Super VGA .28.339 

Harmony SVGA .28 Non-Interlaced 239 
Harmony SVGA .28(1024x768) ..225 
Harmony VGA .39 (1024x768) ..199 
Harmony Mono VGA/TTL.119/99 


NOTEBOOK 

COMPUTERS 

Toshiba 4700CT DX-2 50Mhz 

200 Meg/320 Meg.4499/4839 

Toshiba 1910 Mono (200 Meg).... 1499 
Toshiba 1910CS Color (200 Meg) 1989 
Toshiba T-1960 486 DX-2 50 Mhz 4 Meg 

1960CS 200/320 .2379/2629 

1960CT 200/320.2989/3279 

Canon NoteJet 486SX-33,4Meg 
Mono 120/200/340... 1569/1749/1949 
Color 120/200/340 ...2059/2329/2629 
NoteJet II486SL C2/50 Mhz 4Meg 

Color260/340.2529/2829 

Canon Innova Book #150 
486DX 2/50,4 Meg RAM 

Dual Scan Color 250.2149 

486DX 2/66 4 Meg RAM 

Dual Scan Color 340.2249 

TFT Active Matrix color 340.3269 

HARD DRIVES 
& TAPE BACKUPS 

Conner 210 Meg/420 Meg ...199/289 
Seagate 214 Meg/428 Meg .179/239 
Seagate 457 Meg/528 Meg .299/329 
Colorado Trakker 250/350 ... 259/309 
Colorado Jumbo 250/350.139/159 


VIDEO CARDS 

ATI Graphics Pro Turbo 2Meg ... 359 
ATI Graphics Pro Turbo 4Meg .... 539 

ATI Graphics Ultra Pro 2Meg.229 

Ultra Pro 2Meg No Mouse.224 

ATI Ultra Pro 2 Meg (PCI).249 

ATI Ultra Pro 2 Meg (EISA).269 

ATI Ultra Pro 2 Meg (PS/2).289 

ATI Graphics Ultra Plus 2Meg .... 179 

Ultra Plus No Mouse 2Meg.174 

ATI Graphics Ultra 1 Meg.99 

ATI 8514 Ultra 1 Meg.139 

ATI Graphics Xpression 2Meg.209 

ATI Graphics Wonder 1 Meg.119 

Hercules Power Graphitel M/2M.189/289 

HerculesDynamite Pro 1 M/2 M..144//179 
Diamond Speed Star 641M/2M.. 154/194 
Diamond Stealth 64 (PCI) 2M/4M ...299/439 

Diamond Viper 2 Meg (PCI).349 

Diamond Speed Star Stealth 24 .149 
Orchid Kelvin 641/Meg/2Meg.... 149/189 
Harmony VGA (1024 x 768) 1 Meg 69 
Harmony VGA Accelerator.79 

VESA (Local BUS) 

ATI Graphics Wonder.119 

ATI Graphic Xpression 2 Meg.209 

ATI Graphic Ultra Plus 2 Meg.169 

ATI Graphic Ultra Pro 2 Meg.239 

ATI Graphic Pro Turbo 2 M/4M .. 359/539 
Diamond SpeedStar Pro (IMeg). 109 

Diamond Stealth 24. 129 

Diamond Stealth 32 2 Meg.149 

Diamond Viper (2 Meg).249 

Viper SE 2Meg/4Meg.349/469 

Diamond Stealth 64 2Meg/4Meg..299/439 

Stealth 64 DRAM 1Meg/2Meg.169/209 

Orchid Kelvin 641 Meg/2 Meg.149/189 

Hercules Dynamite Pro (IMeg)... 144 
Hercules Dynamite Pro (2Meg) ....179 
Hercules Dynamite Power 2 Meg .209 

Hercules Stingray (IMeg).99 

Hercules Power Graphite 1M/2M. 189/289 
Graphite Terminator 2Meg/4Meg .309/439 
Harmony VGA Accelerator (IMeg) ... 89 

MULTIMEDIA 

Mitsumi CD-Rom Internal 350 m.s.... 99 
Mitsumi CD-Rom Double Speed... 149 

NEC CD-Rom 3XI/3XE.429/449 

Creative Labs SB16 Discovery Kit....319 

Creative Labs Gameblaster.379 

SoundBlaster 16 MCDASP.169 

Soundblaster 16ASP (SCSI).199 

Sound blaster 32 AWE (ASP).264 

Parallel Port Souble Speed CD.379 


MODEMS & 
FAXBOARDS 

Hayes Optima 14.4 Ext. FaxModem . 359 
Hayes Optima 28.8 Ext FaxModem .. 399 
Hayes Accura 14.4FaxModem 

internal/external.119/139 

Hayes Accura 28.8 Ext.249 

ATI 2400 ETC. Internal/External.... 49/79 

ATI 9600 ETC/E.129 

Intel 14.4 Faxmodem Int/Ext 119/139 
Zoom 14.4 FaxModem Int/Ext.... 99/129 

Zoom 14.4 Voice Int/Ext.119/149 

Zoom 28.8 FaxModem Int/Ext.. 149/174 

Boca 14.4 Faxmodem Int/Ext.89/114 

Boca 14.4 Voice Int.149 

Boca 28.8 Faxmodem Int/Ext. 169/209 

Practical Peripherals 14.4 Faxmodem lnt..109 

Practical Peripherals 14.4 Ext. Mini.124 

Practical Peripherals 28.8 Int./Ext. ..179/199 
U.S. Robotics Sportster 14.4 FaxModem 

Internal/External.109/129 

U.S. Robotics Sportster (V.34) 28.8 

Internal/External.189/209 

U.S. Robotics 14.4 PCMCIA.179 

MegaHertz XJack PCMCIA FaxModem 

9624-14.4 . 139/209 

Microcom Faxmodem 28.8 EP/ES .259/199 

Microcom PCMCIA 28.8.479 

96/24 FaxModem Int./Ext.49/69 

Harmony 28.8 Internal.159 

Harmony 14.4 FaxModem 

Internal/External.85/119 

Pocket 14.4 FaxModem.139 

Harmony PCMCIA FaxModem 96/24.89 

Harmony PCMCIA FaxModem 14.4.149 

UART High Speed Serial Card.49 

SCANNERS/ 

MICE/KEYBOARDS 

HP ScanJet IIP/IICX.469/919 

Microtek Scanmaker 2/2SPX.... 479/849 

Canon IX-4015 Scanner.799 

Microsoft Mouse (serial).49 

Microsoft Ball Point Mouse.79 

Logitech Mouseman/Trackman 44/74 

Logitech Cordless/Voyager.84/69 

Logitech Scanman 32/256 .89/149 

Logitech Scanman Easytouch .... 169 

Logitech Scanman Color.199 

Harmony Mouse/Trackball.29/39 

Harmony PS/2 MOUSE.39 

Keytronic 101 keyboard.>.39 

101 Keyboard w/trackball.29/59 

Focus FK2001 Keyboard.55 

■ Major credit cards welcome at no additional 
charge.! Shipping & handling extra. 

■ Defective merchandise will be replaced or 
repaired at our discretion within the terms of our 
warranty. I Price and availability subject to change 
without notice. I We do not allow non-defective 
returns. For defective merchandise inquiries call 
customer service at (718) 692-2828. ■ We are 
not responsible for typographical errors ■ 
Authorized Panasonic Service Center. 


































































































































































To help you learn more about the many interesting products available for your PC, 

DOS World has created the DW MARKETPLACE. This special section makes it easy to contact 
companies offering a wide range of accessories, software, and services. Listings are grouped by product 
category for your convenience. 


Listings in the DW MARKETPLACE are sold by the column inch. 

For more information or to place your ad, contact Linda Guyette or Laurie Donohue at 800 - 343-0728 
or 603 - 924 - 0200 . 

.MM 




HARDWARE 


MEMORY/UPGRADES 



gill m at a 


408-975-2440 

FAX 408-975-2446 


70ns 1Mx9 

I net PKG. 100ns 

I 2S6K x 4 DIP s 5.83 

lMxl DIP $5.00 

| 256K x 9 SIMM $9.99 


80ns 

1M x 9 3 chip SIMM $40.00 

1M x 9 9 chip SIMM $41.00 

I 4M x 9 9 chip SIMM $146.00 
1 1M x 36 72 pin SIMM 
1 4M x 36 72 pin SIMM 

SIPPS AND CACHE MEMORY 


70ns 60ns 
$38.00 $41.00 
$42.00 $42.50 
$149.00 $149.00 
$159.00 
$559.00 
IN STOCK! 


70ns 4Mx9 $147 

NOW AVAILABLE! HARD DRIVES 
ST-3290A 261MB 14ms IDE 

ST-3391 A 341MB 12ms IDE 

CFA-540A 540MB 10ms IDE 

SM2550N 2.1GB 9ms SCSI2 

OTHER MODELS IN STOCK! 

MATH CO-PROCESSORS 
83SX87 16-33 CYRIX 

83DX87 33MHZ CYRIX 

83D87-40 40MHZ CYRIX 


$169 

$199 

$283 

$1399 


$56 
$55 
$61 . 


iifflnruAnrr 2059 Camden Avenue, #330 Sun J ose, CA 

WAKtnUUjC All Merchandise 100% guaranteed. We accepl VISA. MC, Discover, CODs ond (ompany 

DDirtCI PO's with prior approval. Price, delivery 8. manufacturer subject la change. Minimum order ||'r.-.c«- I . 1 

rlflvC#! . S100. Returns require RMA; non-defective returns subject to a 15X restocking fee. LmSJ^^JI 




SOFTWARE 


UTILITIES 


TURN ANY PRINTER INTO A PERSONAL PLOTTER 


PRINTAPLOT® 3.0 

*...it it unbeatable CADaiyst 2/93 
Convert HPGL files 
Change pen widths, patterns, colors 
Tile “A” to “E” size drawings 
Print continuous long plots 
Adjust scaling & rotation 
Pops up inside any graphics application 
20 times faster than a pen plotter 
Supports over 1,200 printers: no jaggies 
Free technical support 


sight Development Corp. 510-244-2000 • 510-244-2020 (FAX) 
L 2420 Camino Ramon, Suite 205, San Ramon, CA 94583 


1 - 800 - 825-4115 
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SOFTWARE 


UTILITIES 



PCXit PCX DXF file conversion & screen capture $99.00 

CADSpan Easy CAD-DBF mapping & spatial analysis $99.00 
Altos Line to polygon conversion of CAD files $199.00 

All US County Bndry’s in DXF with DBF file of names $99.00 


armasi inc. phone: 1-800-848-2955 
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PEN PLOTTER 
EMULATOR 

FPLOT turns your printer into an 
HP pen plotter. Fast hi-res, no 
jagged lines. Vary line width, color. 
Screen preview-zoom, pan. 

Stand alone mode and device 
driver mode. Works with most CAD 
programs. Supports most printers. 
Requires DOS 2.1 or higher. 
$119.00 (plus $3.00 S&H). 
Visa/MC/Check/MO. 

FPLOT Corporation 

24-16 Steinway Street, Suite 605 
Astoria, NY 11103 

(718) 545-3505 


EDOS " 

Enhanced DOS for Windows 

"Best Windows Utility 93...Utilities 
you can’t do without, ”PC World. 
“Top 5 Utilities for 93, ” PC Magazine. 

• Add 64-96K to a DOS session 

• Unique Menu Bar w/tools 

• Extended clipboard support 

• Quick/Smart session exiting 

• Enhanced PIF editor 

Only $69.95. For brochure or to 
order, call (800) 248-0809. Or, 
try shareware version: download 
BBS 503-694-2220 (N81). 
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take tapes work like disks! >»*»«»*»>? 

The answer to high 
storage cost! 

• Less than $5.00 per Gigabyte. 

• Backup & Secondary 
storage. 

• Read/write files 
directly to tape. 

• Fast system crash 
recovery. 

-Supports SCSI DAT, 8MM, QIC 

Call 800-827-3372 

Voice 715-235-3388¥FAX 715-235-3818 
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PCComputing jL 

mvp! 


Did You Know. 

3/4 of 

DOS WORLD 
readers use 
Windows. 
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SOFTWARE 




PROTECT access t0 any program or group 
mw I I 0 f programs; even restrict access 

to DOS! 

LAUNCH an y program in DOS or Windows 
LMUnvil with a single keystroke - super fast 
with NO memory loss! 

TRACK all corr| puter usage and generate 
i iimvii reports on activity with summaries 
& statistics! 

IDENTIFY applications installed on your PC 
iVbn i ir i and automatically build menus, 

including DOS 3/4/5/6+J 

AUTOMATE an ^ P ro 9 ram or utility on your PC 
MU IVPIMI L at an y specified frequency for 

unattended operation! 


ORDER DIRECT NOW!! (800) 628-1131 


Progressive Computer Services, Inc. nTITPiiJWl Mu/VI&fvAt 
P0 Box 7638, Metairie, LA 70010 lan versions available! 

(504) 831 -9717 / (504) 834-2160 fax / (504) 835-0085 bbs / CIS: 71127,2105 


Let Buerg Show You How to Save 
Up To 85% of Your Paper Costs 
with LIST Enhanced, 
The Premiere File Browser 


Call Today! 
BUERQ SOFTWARE 

850 Petaluma Blvd. No., Petaluma CA 94952 
(800) 44-BUERQ FAX: (707) 769-5479 


UTILITIES 
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ogrcimmers 


Endows, since 1987, 
r i Thousands of programmers . 

With'an attractive Graphical User 
Interface library with windows, 
rmenus, dialog boxes, mouse, and 
other,functions. Only $149! 

Communications 

QuickComm, since 1989, provides comm support for up to 16 
ports, file transfers, modem control,... Only $149! 


Live Video in a Window 


. 


LiveWindows, since 1991, displays live scaleable video in a 
f Window from any video spurce|; lrhage processing and video 
effects. Great for securityrscfentlfic, and othdr applications. 
Requires inexpensive frame-grabber card. Library only $395! 

Award-winning 

All our tools above have received Reader’s.Choice award in 
Visual Basic Programmer’s Journal in 1992, 1994. Available 
for QuickBasic, PDS, VBDOS, Microsoft C, and Borland C. 
Written in 100% assembly language for size and speed. 


Call for our 
Free Demo Disk/ 
(800) 54 BASIC 


Software InterpJiase, inc. 

82 Cucumber Hill Road 
Foster, Rl 02825-1212 
Tech: 401/897-2340 # 

Fax: 401/397-6814 W 
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FIX WINDOWS PROBLEMS 

Automatically - While You Work! 

FIX PROBLEMS AUTOMATICALLY 

Runs in Background & Senses Problems 
Comes up with a FIX button when needed 
Sends E-mail & SNMP to Administrators 

FIX PROBLEMS WITH: 

Windows Components like Fonts and Drivers 
INI files, OLE/DDE, missing DLLs 
Multimedia, Networking, Printing 
Applications in Microsoft Office 
Novell/WordPerfect Office, Lotus SmartSuite 
Other Applications like CorelDraw!, Quicken 

FIRST AID 

FOR WINDOWS 

CyberMedia, 1800 Century Park East 
Suite 1145, Los Angeles, CA 90067 
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SOFTWARE 

SOFTWARE 

POWERBASIC TOOLS 

PUBLIC DOMAIN/SHAREWARE 



THE ORIGINAL 

BUT IMPROVED FOR 14 YEARS! 

THE CREATOR® Version 6.02 

Written by Bruce Tonkin 
Database and Report Program Generator for 
PowerBASIC 3.0 • QB4.5 • PDS 7.1 • DOS QBASIC 
100 Applications Included! 

No Royalties! 

Light Version: $59.95 (Any BASIC above) 

Full Version: $99.00 (Requires compiler) 
Either version with source code: double above prices. 

Call if you have COD or special shipping needs. 
State BASIC version and floppy disk size. 

T.N.T. Software, Inc. 

34069 Hainesville Road 
Round Lake, IL 60073 
(708) 223-8595 
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ProBas” Boosts Your Basic? 


Yes! Programmers say that new ProBas 5.6 library "boosts 
my Basic programs into orbit!" And no royalties, ever. 
ProBas contains over 900 assembly speed routines for: 
Arrays, Comms, Strings, Equip, Files, DOS, Memory, Sorts, 
F/Xs, Virtual windows, GUI,... 1200 pages of docs with 
detailed tuorial! Fast, flexible coae for professional 
programs! Free tech support and BBS updates! 


QuickBasic, Power Basic, Visual Basic & C tools: we have 
27 more! Including: ProMath numeric lib, FinLib financial 
lib, ProFont screen fonts, ToolKit menus, VoxLib telephone 
voice I/O, TeleComm comms lib, SpellCheck lib, Ace 
>rogram comparator, TeraLib lib manager, BarMagic bar 
odes and many more... Prices $49 to $199. MBG. 



FREE demo disk & booklet: 800-447-9120 ext * 1095 
TeraTech - Tools for Programmers 1 


Dept 1095, lOOParic Ave, Suite 360, Rockville MD 20850 USA+1-301-424-3903 Fax: 301-762-8185 BBS: 301-762-8184 
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SOFTWARE 


GENERAL 


SHAREWARE CDROM & MORE 


BusinessWare 2 The Maxx DOS/WIN $12 


Home/Business Platinum WIN 


$15 


CICA Windows 3 CD-SET DOS/WIN $19 

Education Platinum WIN $15 

Fonts Platinum WIN $15 

Fractal Frenzy - 2010 Images DOS $19 

Gifs Galore - 5000 Images DOS $21 

Games Platinum WIN $15 


Hard Day’s Night WIN $29 

Hobbes OS/2-BBS Ready DOS $15 

Home/Business 2 The Maxx DOS/WIN $12 
Multi-Media Platinum WIN $15 

PC Games 2 The Maxx DOS/WIN $12 

Shareware 2 The Maxx D0S/WIN $12 

Slackware Professional Linux 2.0 $34 

WindowsWare 2 The Maxx DOS/WIN $12 


FREE CATALOG 


Adult Titles Available 


CompuTrend Products 

Phone: (914) 339-5719 

23 Orchard St., Kingston, NY 12401 
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MOVISA-AMEX 



PC Shareware Catalog 

100's of IBM PD & Shareware programs 
Virus-Free • Latest Versions 

Ameri-Tech Innovations 

PO Box 2247, Dept. D, Woodstock, GA 30188-1377 

404 . 591^9168 
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FREE CD-ROM CATALOG 

lOO’S OF TITLES (also catalogs for IBM, Amiga & C64) 


Amer Business Phonbk 93/94 (DOS)$12.95 

Bible Library (DOS).$23.95 

Clipart Warehouse (DOS).$8.95 

Cmplt Home/Off. Legal Guide (DOS). $8.95 
Dictionaries & Languages (DOS).... $8.95 

WIN Platinum(WIN).$10.95 

Hacker Chronicles (DOS).$21.95 

Home & Business Platinum (WIN).. $10.95 

S/Hadd $4.00 • MC, Visa, Chk, M.O. or COD 


/^\ 

C 

D 

R 

O 

M 


Lan Master (DOS).$16.95 

Multimedia Platinum (WIN).$10.95 

Nature Graphics (DOS).$14.95 

Publisher’s Platinum (WIN).10.95 

Puzzlemania (DOS).$9.95 

QRZ Ham Radio (DOS).$14.95 

Utilities Platinum(WIN).$10.95 

Night Owl VI3 (DOS).$26.95 

(add $4.00 for COD) • FL residents add 6% state sales tax 


^5^ 


DISKS O’PLENTY, INC. 

8362 Pines Blvd., Ste. 270 • Pembroke Pines, FL 33024 

(305)963-7750 • 1-800-963-7750 
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FREE SHAREWARE CATALOG 

Over 3400 high quality, low priced programs 
/jyinjr + bonuses + free disk offers. 

'*•1 ■ “ ™f »IC CD-ROMS too, ask for our menu/price list. 

DATA MATE 
24 Crestwood Lane, Dept. D 
follow our star... Late Ronkonkoma, NY 11779 
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SOFTWARE 


SECURITY 


oJTie Outlaw 

glmreware C om p aM 7 
3705 Richmond Ave. 
Staten Island NY 10312 
TEL: (718)317-0198 


FREE CATALOG 
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Say you saw it in the 

DW Marketplace 


SECURITY CARD 


A Solution for Computer 
& Network Security 

- O'MjtivC Stcwu. - 

• 8 bit ISA slot 

• Usage meter 

• 64 User passwords 

• Anti-theft motion sensor 

• Alarm w/ battery backup 

• Board can activate remote alarm 

• Prevents unauthorized disk boot 

• Prevents unauthorized use of a 
floppy 


Program developers can lock 
their code to the board 


ONLY $139-00 


Applied Systems, Inc. 

( 800 ) 338-0463 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BOOKS 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

SUPPLIES 



Virus Gotcha? 

Anti-virus software may not be the 
answer-your first hand knowledge 
is! Let The Little Black Book of 
Computer Viruses teach you how 
they work and what they do, from 
the ground up! $16.95 postpaid, 
or call for free catalog of info to 
give you the edge against viruses. 

American Eagle 
Publications, Inc. 

PO Box 41401-D, Tucson, AZ 85717 

(800) 719-4957 



Earn $4,000 Per Month 
From Your Home 
With A Computer! 

Quit spending money on your computer and let 
it earn money for you. This is a proven turnkey 
business an individual or couple can run. If you 
purchase our software and business program, we 
will give you the computer and printer. If you 
already own a computer, you may receive a dis¬ 
count. Begin part-time and still retain the security of your present position. 
Financing available. We accept AMEX, MC, Visa and Discover. 

To receive your free cassettes and color literature, call toll-free: 

1-800-343-8014, ext. 73 

Computer Business Services, Inc. 


FREE CBSI486 

Business Computer 
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A Great BASIC COMPILER 
for only $39.95 !! 

* Create your own stand-alone programs that run incredibly fast! 

See page 73 for details. 


SAVE YOUR COPIES OF 

EMS"®.. 

Custom-made titled cases and 
binders, designed to hold a 
years issues, provide the stor¬ 
age system to help protect 
your valuable copies from 
damage. Reinforced board cov¬ 
ered with durable leather-like 
material in red, 
title hot-stamped 
in gold, cases are 
V-notched for 



binders have spe-1 
cial spring mech¬ 
anisms to hold individual rods 
which easily snap in. 

Cases: 1-$7.95 3-$21.95 6-S39.95 

Binders: 1-S9.95 3-$27.95 6-S52.95 

ORDER FROM: DOS Resource Guide, 
Jesse Jones Industries, Dept.. DOS, 499 
East Erie Ave., Phila., PA 19134. 

Enclose name, address and payment 
with your order (no P.O. box please). 

Add $1 per case/binder for postage & 
handling. Outside USA $2.50 per 
case/binder (U.S. funds only). PA resi¬ 
dents add 7% sales tax. CHARGE 
ORDER (minimum $15): Am Ex, Visa, 
MC, DC accepted. Send card name, 
number, exp date. 

CALL TOLL FREE 7 days, 24 hours 

1-800-825-6690 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Volume 1 


GSW0RLD 

Get Six GREAf Shareware Utilities 
To Make DOS Computing Easier—Only $9.95! 


DOS alone can’t do everything. That’s why we’ve selected six of the very best shareware utilities to fill in the gaps. Each program on this disk does DOS one 
better - in some cases performing functions that DOS can’t do at all! Once you’ve used these programs, you’ll wonder how you ever got along without them. 

Here’s What You Get 


Boxer 6.0a. One of the best text editors anywhere. Winner, “Best Major 
Application,” at the 1994 Shareware Industry Awards. 

Backlnfo 1.33. Helps you recover your valuable data in the event of 
hard-disk or system problems. Invaluable! 

DCopy Plus 2.0. Makes floppy-disk copying quick and easy. Colorful 
screen display uses mouse or keyboard. 

Each program on this disk is shareware, which means you are free to use and evaluate each one 
Benefits of registration often include product support and upgrade 


LCD 4.0B. Lets you move around your hard drive with unequaled ease. 
Switch to any subdirectory by typing part of its name. 

Locate File 3.4. Finds lost files and much more! Search by file name, 
size, date, file attribute, etc. 

Snapshot 1 .22. Keeps track of all changes made by a new program 
installation and makes it easy to return to your original setup. 

for a period of time, then pay a registration fee to the author if you plan to continue using the program, 
offers. Full details for registering each program are included on the disk. 


Order v°»r'li^ TOMY. CALL 1-80A-349-7327. Call Now! 


Send me DOS World’s 
Favorite Shareware Utilities 


Quantity 


Price Ea. 


Important 

Please Circle Disk Size 



$9.95 

Shipping per disk 
Total per disk 

$1.95 

$11.90 


3.5” 


5.25” 


□ Check or money order enclosed (payable to DOS World) 
Charge my: □ VISA □ AmEx □ Discover □ MasterCard 

Card #_Exp. Date _ 

Signature_ 

Name_ 


DSW3 DSW5 

Total Enclosed 


o 


Address. 
City_ 


State 


Zip 


Mail to: DOS World, P.O. Box 672, Mt. Morris IL 61054 
Or for faster service, FAX the coupon to: 1 - 815 - 734-1246 

Canada, Mexico & Foreign Surface, add $5.50 per disk ordered. Airmail, add $9.50. Please allow 3-4 weeks for delivery. 


PDRG/DRG/A19SH 
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SHAREWARE EXCHANGE 

Short and Sweet 


by Hardin Brothers 


W e’ve had a great month here in the New 
Mexico mountains. The weather has been 
perfect, we’re ready for winter, the bears 
and bobcats that wandered up to our house during 
the summer are now back in the mountains—and 
I’ve received some terrific shareware nominations for 
this column. You won’t need much disk space to try 
these programs; they’re 
so small and fast 
they should fit 
on even the most 
crowded hard drive. 

Programs discussed 
here are available 
on the DOS World 
BBS, 603-924-3181; 
see the accompany¬ 
ing sidebar, “Share 
the Wealth,” page 
80, for details on using the system. Prices are listed in 
the “Product Information” box, page 82. 

Top-Notch Editing 

The first nomination is from L. Braden Pletzer of 
Weston, Ontario, whose submission nominated a pro¬ 
gram whose earlier versions I’ve used often in the past: 

QEdit Advanced 3.00c is a small DOS text editor you 
can use on all computers, from an 8088 to a Pentium. 
You can even run it from a low-density floppy disk. (It 
uses less than 7OK of disk space.) Its capabilities are 
sophisticated , especially considering its small size and 
low memory requirements. There's even on-line help. 
I've found QEdit to be a powerful replacement for EDLIN 
on computers running DOS 4.0 and earlier. It even 
gives DOS's edit.COM a run for its money. 

I’ve written about excellent text editors in this 
space before, but QEdit (qedit3.zip on the DOS World 


BBS) is certainly one of the best. I took a look at 
shareware version 3.00c, and I certainly wasn’t dis¬ 
appointed. I don’t have enough space in this column 
to even list all its major features and capabilities. 

You can customize QEdit almost any way you 
want. You can configure all the special keys on the 
keyboard, set screen colors and appearance, tell it 

how to handle tabs 
and spaces, and even 
set the way it saves 
files to disk. 

Within QEdit, you 
can edit multiple 
files at the same 
time, view up to 
eight editing win¬ 
dows (which can hold 
different views of the 
same file or different 
files), use ASCII characters to draw lines and boxes, 
and work with up to 99 scratch buffers for cut-and- 
paste or template operations. 

QEdit’s Search and Replace commands can work 
globally or within a marked block, and you can shift 
entire blocks of text left or right. QEdit even lets you 
set the cursor size—handy if you’re using a laptop 
or notebook computer and have trouble seeing the 
cursor on screen. 

Although QEdit is primarily a text editor, it offers 
word-processing features such as word wrap, para¬ 
graph reformatting, text centering, commands to 
change character case, and flexible margin com¬ 
mands. It can also include the time and date in a doc¬ 
ument automatically. 

If your word processing is limited to notes, memos, 
and electronic reports, QEdit may be the only editor 
you need. If you use fancy fonts, embedded graphics, 

(Continued on page 80 ) 


You won’t need much disk space to 
try these programs — they’re so small 
and fast they should fit on even the 
most crowded hard drive. 
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Get Delrina DosFax PRO 2.0 and put 
faxing where it really belongs-on your PC. 



ir i 




D iscover just how much faster 
and easier it is to send and receive 
your faxes directly from your PC 
with Delrina DosFax PRO™. Based 
on Delrina WinFax PRO™, the world's 
best-selling and most award-winning 
fax software, DosFax PRO makes it 
easy to send, receive and manage 
your faxes right from the comfort and 
privacy of your own PC. 

Now, sending a fax directly from 
within any DOS application is as 
easy as printing a document. All 
you need is DosFax PRO and your 
fax modem. 

Now Faxing Is as Easy 
as Printing 


DosFax PRO makes sending out 
complex faxes a cinch. You can easily 
attach multiple documents onto a sin¬ 
gle outgoing fax - a memo from your 
word processor, numbers from your 
spreadsheet and illustrations from 


your drawing package. And you con¬ 
trol how you receive faxes, either in 
the background so your work isn't 
interrupted or directly to your printer. 
DosFax PRO even makes recording 
and managing names and fax num¬ 
bers simple with built-in phonebooks. 

"If you have an external or internal 
modem that can send or receive 
faxes, DosFax PRO 2.0 is the 
package for you." 

Dos Resource Guide/May 1994 



Sending, receiving and managing faxes can be 
easier and more convenient with 
Delrina DosFax PRO. 


All Your Fax Information 
at Your Fingertips 


And you won't get caught 
scrambling through piles of paper 
when you're in a rush to find that 
important fax because DosFax PRO 
keeps a detailed record of all the 
faxes you send and receive. And 
unlike any other fax software for 
DOS, DosFax PRO allows you to 
view your faxes on screen, rotate 
documents which have been faxed 
upside down, print fax documents 
to your printer, and export fax images. 

So get DosFax PRO for only 
$49 (US) and put faxing where 
it really belongs - on your PC. 

But remember this is a limited¬ 
time offer, so take advan¬ 
tage of this new low- 4 

price while you 

can by calling us JJELRINA\YL 

directly. 1 - 800 - 268-6082 


DosFax PRO, WinFax PRO and Delrina are trademarks of Delrina (Canada) Corporation. All other product names are 
trademarks of their respective owners. ©1994 Delrina (Canada) Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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Network utilities—vifctl, but set aside 100K 



DOS 6 utilities—handy, but about 120K Multimedia—fun, but can you spare 50-80K? Internet utilities—where will you get 120K? 




If you don't have QEMM 75, 
what else have you sacrificed? 


Sooner or late? as you push the limits of your PC's capabilities, you will 
run into a wall. Memory limits. Drivers that won't load. Crashes. "Out 
of Meihory" messages. And you'll run into this wall 
whether you have one megabyte in your PC or 16. 

That's why millions of people, from PC gurus to 
novice users run QEMM®. It fixes memory problems 
and keeps your PC performing at its best. 



Introducing QEMM 7.5 It Makes Room for All the Good Stuff 

Our newest QEMM takes into account the greater demands you're 
putting on 'conventional' memory today: device drivers, sound cards, 
disk compression, caches, network utilities), CD ROM drivers, etc. Not 
to mention all the stuff you want for tomorrow, like die drivers you'll 
need for Internet utilities. It finds room for all those things so you don't 
have to sacrifice capabilities you want- 
now or in the future. 

MemMakec the memory utility 
that comes with DOS 6, does an OK 
job of delivering additional memory, 
but it just hasn't kept up with demand¬ 
ing users. 

Say you wanted to run a mouse, 
sound card, SmartDrive, your DOS 6 
and Novell utilities and your Microsoft Bookshelf '94 CD ROM. You 
couldn't with MemMaker. Not unless you were willing to manually 


Hot new features 

■ 100% Windows installable 

■ Faster 32-bit memory model 

■ PCMCIA support 

■ Stealth Stacker saves 8-32K 

■ QuickBootsaves time 

■ Optimize/Restore lets you 
revert to recent settings 


'tune' it. And then you might end up with 490K or so to use. But 
QEMM 75 routinely returns 634K of conventional memory. And when 
you consider as little as one 'K' of memory makes the difference 
between a program loading or not, you can see where an additional 
140K or so could be vital. 

A side benefit of running QEMM is that with memory 'elbow 
room' you get more reliability—fewer crashes and hangs. And some 
programs (especially games) run faster and smoother. 

When you run DOS programs in Windows, QEMM 75 will pro¬ 
vide benefits for those programs, too. 

Many productivity programs won't 
even run without it unless you sacri¬ 
fice drivers and other goodies. 

QEMM 75 comes with a new ver¬ 
sion of our award-winning memory 

utility, Manifest, which reports details Qur new Manifest memory 

you can't find out any other way—like analyzer now runs in Windows 
how Windows and the programs run- And it’s still free with QEMM. 
ning under it are using memory or what software is using your IRQs. 

There are dozens of new features and improvements to our new 
QEMM, making it even faster and safer. Find out for yourself. Visit 
your favorite software dealer or call (800) 571-4860 for a free brochure. 

Stop making sacrifices. Get QEMM 75—the safest most powerful 
memory manager for Windows, DOS and games. 



Wf Quarterdeck 


©1994 Quarterdeck Office Systems, Inc. All rights reserved. 
Trademarks are property of their respective owners. 


Quarterdeck, 150 Pico Boulevard, Santa Monica, CA 90405 (800) 571-4860 Fax (310) 314-4219 

Quarterdeck International Ltd, B.I.M. House, Crofton Terrace, Dun Laoghaire Co. Dublin, ireland Tel. (353) (1) 284-1444 Fax: (353) (1) 284-4380 

Registered U.S. users of earlier versions of QEMM may purchase upgrades from dealers or direct from Quarterdeck for $29.95 plus $5 shipping & handling. Call (800) 3544757. 
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